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EDITORIAL 

What  Are  Anti-Hunters  For? 

THE  increasing  volume  of  anti-hunting  material  that  crosses 
my  desk  all  has  one  disturbing  similarity — it  is  all  negative. 
The  writers  are  against  hunting,  trapping.  State  Game 
Commission  programs,  national  conservation  organization 
policies  and  a  host  of  other  established  institutions,  but 
they  never  offer  any  positive  alternatives.  A  disturbing 
manifestation  of  this  philosophy  was  a  statement  by  author 
Romain  Gary  in  his  preface  to  a  new  Time-Life  publication. 
J'anishing  Species,  where,  in  essence,  he  said.  "Since  man- 
agement by  the  facts  has  failed,  let's  manage  our  resources 
according  to  our  hearts  instead  of  our  heads."  We  have  a 
glaring  example  of  this  type  of  philosophy  in  the  wild  horse 
situation  on  our  Western  range  lands. 

Bands  of  feral  horses  and  burros  range  freely  over  many 
federal  range  lands  in  the  West.  When  it  was  learned  that 
certain  entrepreneurs  were  freely  shooting  the  animals  and 
selling  the  carcasses  for  pet  food,  the  sentimentalists  inveigled 
Congress  into  passing  protective  legislation.  After  two  years 
of  protection,  the  horse  numbers  have  more  than  doubled 
in  some  areas  and  threaten  to  destroy  the  range.  The  federal 
government  has  gone  so  far  as  to  round  up  the  horses  and 
offer  them  free  to  those  who  would  agree  to  maintain  them, 
but  found  few  takers.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  gov- 
ernment contract  with  private  entrepreneurs  to  shoot  the 
horses  or  load  them  into  trucks  and  sell  them  to  pet  food 
packers.  This  is  the  type  of  boondoggle  that  results  when 
sentiment  takes  precedence  over  fact.  Natural  laws  cannot  be 
permanently  overcome  by  brute  force  and  stubbornness. 

When  changes  are  proposed,  those  who  push  such  pro- 
posals should  think  them  through  and  evaluate  their  con- 
sequences. Before  laws  are  changed,  the  best  scientific  facts 
and  logic  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  estimate  their  ultimate 
effect.  Love  and  emotion  play  a  role  in  successful  gardening 
but  will  not  in  themselves  bring  forth  string  beans  in  January 
or  make  poor  soils  produce  bounteous  yields.  Hunters  long 
ago  deciphered  the  laws  of  ecology  and  carved  themselves  a 
niche  in  nature's  scheme.  For  thousands  of  years  they  have 
been  an  active  part  of  the  ecosystem.  The  world  isn't  a  bad 
place  the  way  it  was  created  and  hunters,  in  particular,  accept 
and  prefer  it  that  way.  Those  who  would  decree  a  new  order 
for  the  ecosystem  have  a  lot  to  learn. 

Criticism  is  easy,  but  disagreements  should  be  settled  on 
the  basis  of  choosing  alternatives.  Hunters  have  an  alterna- 
tive that  works. — H.L.G. 


LETTERS 

Bobcat  Fan 

YOL'R  brochure  regarding  Virginia  game 
laws  (1974  season)  makes  no  mention  of  a 
bobcat  bag  limit.  If  this  is  true,  then  there  is 
reason  for  alarm.  Bobcats  should  enjoy  state- 
wide protection.  \\'hile  I'm  on  the  subject  of 
hunting,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
squirrel  and  rabbit  seasonal  limit  be  trimmed 
to  50  with  a  daily  limit  of  five,  and  the  quail 
limit  be  cut  to  Is  per  season  with  a  daily 
limit  of  six. 

Another  thing  that  is  depressing  is  that 
present  concepts  regarding  land  use  are  ori- 
ented entirely  to  man's  needs  as  opposed  to 
wildlife  and  the  environment. 

Lezi.'is  A.  ll'oodall 
New  Castle 
Your  interpretation  that  there  is  no  ho;/  limit 
on  bobcats  is  correct.  Voiir  siigc/cstions  ii'iV/ 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion -ichen  they  meet  in  March  to  set  1^75 
seasons. 

Bear  Hunters  Clean  Up 

COXGR.\TULATIOXS  both  to  Frank 
Hanenkrat  for  the  beautiful  Xovember 
Virginia  Wildlife  front  cover  wild  turkey 
photograph  and  to  you  for  the  editorial  com- 
plemented by  Knuth's  back  cover.  In  fact, 
I'd  like  to  suggest  that  tlie  Commission  pro- 
duce posters  of  the  back  cover  for  sportsman 
groups  to  post  in  locations  where  they'd  liave 
a  good  chance  of  putting  across  the  point : 
cleaning  up  the  sport  of  hunting. 

Like  so  many  others.  I  remained  aloof 
from  most  of  these  problems  and  a  member 
of  the  "silent  majority"  until  I  became  presi- 
dent of  the  \'irginia  Bear  Hunter's  Associa- 
tion in  1972.  Problems  we  faced  then  made 
it  essential  to  bone  up  on  all  aspects  that 
affected  not  only  the  bear  hunters'  image,  but 
the  image  of  all  hunters.  Our  theory  has  been 
to  examine  ourselves  as  hunters,  to  defend 
our  actions  when  proper  and  to  clean  them 
up  when  necessary. 

We're  not  perfect  as  an  organization  but 
we've  come  a  long  way.  It's  not  unusual  to 
see  a  group  of  us,  while  congregated,  to  pick 
up  litter  put  there  by  others.  I  especially 
urge  all  hunters  to  (1)  cooperate  with  and 
respect  each  other,  as  a  defense  against  the 
"divide  and  conquer"  methods  of  radical  anti- 
hunter  organizations;  (2)  participate  in  pro- 
grams such  as  Xationa'  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  activities  and  the  XR.\'s  HOW  (Help 
Our  \\'ildlife)  program  mentioned  in  the  Xo- 
vember ]'irginia  Wildlife. 

Cecil  L.  Boggs.  Jr. 
Waynesboro 

Panther  Sighting  Recalled 

AFTER  reading  "The  Eastern  Panther" 
(December  1974  Virginia  Wildlife)  I  thought 
I  would  advise  you  that  my  wife  and  I  were 
riding  south  on  State  Route  601,  approxi- 
mately two  miles  north  of  State  Route  50  in 
Clark  County,  Virginia,  just  before  dusk  in 
late  July  1964  just  after  a  rain  shower.  As 
we  rounded  a  curve  we  came  upon  a  black 
panther,  a  very  large  animal  with  an  ex- 
tremely long  tail.  With  one  bound  he  leaped 
clear  of  the  road.  This  was  reported  to  a 
X'irginia  game  warden. 

James  B.  Patterson 
Winchester 


WANTED 


Frustrated  hunters  might  want 
to  try  Preserve  hunting 
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By  JOE  WISEMAN 
J'irginia  Beach 

HORTAGES"  may  well  become  one  of  the 
bywords  of  the  seventies.  A  scarcity  of  food, 
fuel,  and  other  basic  commodities  threatens 
to  cause  changes  in  the  nation's  life  style  undreamed 
of  five  years  ago.  Today's  outdoorsman  is  certainly 
not  exempt  from  the  problem  of  too  little  spread  among 
too  many.  In  the  Old  Dominion,  as  in  the  nation, 
hunters  have  watched  for  years  as  urban  sprawl, 
industrial  development,  and  expanding  agriculture  have 
squeezed  more  and  more  hunters  on  fewer  and  fewer 
acres  of  huntable  land.  The  problem  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  most  of  today's  hunters  are 
city  dwellers,  and  haven't  a  foot  of  land  suitable  for 
hunting  to  call  their  own. 

Finding  a  place  to  hunt  is  a  serious  problem  every- 
where, but  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  the  compe- 
tition for  hunting  space  is  intense.  In  their  ceaseless 
search  for  land  to  hunt,  hunters  are  finding  that  money 
is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  gates.  Private  hunt  clubs, 
whose  dues  are  used  to  rent  large  tracts  of  woodlands, 
are  one  approach ;  commercially  operated  shooting  pre- 
serves are  another.  Of  the  two  the  shooting  preserve. 


or  game  farm  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  provides 
more  shooting  for  more  hunters  per  acre  of  land,  and 
may  well  be  the  best  hope  for  an  urban  hunter  with 
no  "landed"  relatives  to  visit.  Besides,  the  liberal 
October  1  through  March  31  season  allows  lots  of 
time  to  fit  busy  schedules. 

Shooting  preserves  themselves  are  nothing  new, 
having  existed  in  Europe  for  centuries  and  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  for  several  decades.  In  Texas, 
ranchers  have  imported  breeding  stock  from  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Europe  to  develop  herds  of  exotic  game 
which  is  harvested  on  a  pay-as-you-shoot  basis.  Pre- 
serve owners  in  nearby  Tennessee  have  for  years  pro- 
moted their  excellent  wild  boar  hunting,  for  the  most 
part  on  a  "pay  only  if  you  kill"  basis. 

While  \'irginians  don't  have  pay-as-you-go  big 
game  hunting  as  yet.  we  do  have  well  established 
shooting  preserves  in  every  section  of  the  state,  offer- 
ing a  variety  of  wing  shooting.  As  an  added  bonus, 
preserves  are  permitted  to  operate  during  a  six-months 
season  lasting  from  October   1   through  March  31. 

I  recently  visited  Indiantown  Shooting  Preserve  near 
Courtland  in  Southampton  County  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  preserve  hunting  with  owner-manager  Lon 
Marks.  Lon  is  in  his  5th  season  as  a  preserve  operator, 
and  is  convinced  that  preserves  will  provide  most  of 
the  hunting  in  the  future  for  the  landless  majority. 
Like  most  game  farms  in  \'irginia.  Indiantown  Pre- 
serve offers  shooting  for  quail,  chukar.  and  pheasant. 
"Many  hunters  try  pheasant  or  chukar  'cause  it's  new 
to  them,"  says  Marks,  "but  they  usually  come  back 
to  quail."  Eighty-five  percent  of  all  the  birds  I  sell 
are  quail." 

According  to  Marks,  "the  most  important  thing  in 
this  business  is  a  good  flying  bird."  Preserve  owners 
have  found,  however,  that  providing  their  clients  with 
alert,  strong  flying  birds  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Dis- 
ease, predators,  escalating  feed  cost,  and  a  twenty 
percent  combined  death  rate  make  bird  raising  a 
highly  speculative  business.  Because  of  this,  some 
operators  buy  only  fully  mature  birds  rather  than 
raise  their  own  stock.  Each  method  has  its  advantages, 
and  the  method  a  preserve  follows  doesn't  necessarily 
guarantee  a  superior  bird.  In  order  to  insure  that  their 
birds'  aerial  performance  will  match  that  of  birds 
raised  in  the  wild,  many  game  farms  have  large  flight 
pens  with  long  runways  and  ten-to-twelve  foot  ceilings. 
This  allows  birds  to  exercise  wings  and  flying  muscles, 
increasing  their   strength   and   endurance. 

One  characteristic  which  hunters  will  like  about 
preserve-raised  birds  is  their  tendency  to  hold  before 
a  dog.  The  birds'  education  in  the  ways  of  guns  and 
hunters  is  brief,  so  unlike  their  country  cousins  more 
skilled  in  the  art  of  survival,  preserve  birds  normally 
give  a  hunter  a  fair  chance  to  get  into  gun  range 
before  exploding   into  flight. 

Next  to  a  good  bird,  a  good  bird  dog  is  vital  to  a 
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satisfying  hunt.  It  is  a  pretty  universally  accepted 
practice  to  allow  a  hunter  to  use  his  own  dog  when 
hunting  on  a  preserve.  If  you  don't  have  a  dog,  fully 
trained  ones  can  usually  be  rented  on  the  premises. 
Unless  you  are  known  personally  by  the  manager, 
however,  he  may  require  that  a  handler  accompany 
his  dog.  Once  he  is  assured  that  you  are  a  capable 
sportsman  and  his  dog  is  safe  in  your  company,  he 
may  drop  that  requirement. 

Driving  over  part  of  the  seventeen  hundred  acres 
which  make  up  Indiantown  Preserve,  I  saw  open 
fields,  dense  woods  and  everything  in  between.  The 
type  of  terrain  you  will  find  at  a  preserve  depends 
on  the  natural  geography  of  the  area,  and  the  size 
and  sophistication  of  the  particular  hunting  facility. 
The  greater  the  variety  of  landscape,  the  more  latitude 
a  hunter  has  to  choose  the  type  of  conditions  which 
appeal  to  him.  If  he  enjoys  snap  shooting  at  a  speeding 
bobwhite  as  it  darts  through  the  trees,  he  can  order 
some  or  even  all  his  birds  set  out  in  thick  cover.  If  open 
fields  with  high  stepping  dogs  making  long  casts  in 
search  of  birds  is  more  to  his  liking,  he  will  find  such 
fields  in  abundance. 

"\\^e  have  fields  a  hunter  can  drive  right  up  to  in 
his  car,"  says  Lon  Marks.  "This  often  appeals  to  men 
who  have  gotten  up  in  years  and  don't  walk  as  well 
as  they  used  to.  It  also  makes  it  easier  for  the  ladies, 
and  I  have  more  women  hunters  every  year."  Marks 
continues,  "Some  of  the  best  shots  who  hunt  here 
are  women.  They  are  more  patient  than  men.  Lots 
of  men  shoot  too  quick  when  a  bird  gets  up,  but 
women  take  their  time  and  make  their  shots  count." 

I  asked  Lon  about  gun  safety  and  accidents.  "I  tell 

One  advantage  of  shooting  preserves  is  that  hunters  can  always 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  game. 

Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 


every  hunter  I  guide."  he  replied,  "the  most  important 
thing  out  here  is  me,  the  second  is  my  dog,  and  you 
are  third."  Then  dead  serious  he  went  on,  "Any  hunter 
who  acts  up  out  here  with  a  gun  gets  shown  oft  the 
place  pretty  fast." 

Actually  there  are  few  places  better  than  a  shooting 
preserve   to   learn   safe  gun   handling.    "I   have  a   lot 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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VIRGINIA   PUBLIC   SHOOTING   PRESERVES 

ACCOMACK 

Port  Isobel  Island  and  Watts  Island 

G.  R.  Klinefelter,  21  West  Main  St. 

Ephrata,  Pa.  17522 Pheasant 

CHARLOTTE 

Hollow  Log  Hunting  Lodge 

J.  Acree  Devin,  Wylliesburg,  Va.  23976  .  .  Quail,  Turkey 
CHESTERFIELD 

Quailwood  Shooting  Preserve 

T.  D.  Mays,  Rt.  2,  Box  286 

Midlothian,  Va Quail,  Pheasant 

FAUQUIER 

Cedar  Run  Hunting  Preserve 

Frederick  Carter  Day,  Rt.  1,  Box  42 

Catlett,   Va.   22019    Quail,   Pheasant 

HANOVER 

South  Anna  Shooting  Preserve 

W.  G.  Brown,  Rt.  1,  Box  27 

Montpelier,  Va.  23192    Quail 

Cedar  Lane  Shooting  Preserve 

Conway  J.  Nuckols,  Rt.  1,  Box  106 

Montpelier,  Va.  23192   Quail 

LOUDOUN 

Shockley  Shooting  Preserve 

Dr.  Curtis  C.  Shockley,  11808  Sinclair  Lane 

Manassas,  Va.  22110 Quail,  Pheasant 

MECKLENBURG 

Four  Oaks  Shooting  Preserve 

W.  C.  Morgan,  PO  Box  958,  Clarksville,  Va Quail 

PRINCE  WILLIAM 

Merrimac  Farm  Hunting  Preserve 

Dean  N.  McDowell,  14710  Deepwood  Lane 

Nokesville,  Va.  22123 Quail,  Pheasant,  Chukar 

RICHMOND 

Belle  Vista  Shooting  Preserve 

Howard  Reisinger,  Box  655 

Tappahannock,  Va.  22560    Quail,  Pheasant 

ROCKBRIDGE 

Thunderidge  Shooting  Preserve 

Elliott  L.  Wilson,  Rt.  4,  Box  118-C 

Lexington,  Va.  24450 Quail,  Pheasant 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Indiantown  Game  Preserve 

Lon  S.  Marks,  Rt.  1,  Box  156 

Capron,  Va.  23829 Quail,  Pheasant,  Chukar 

VIRGINIA  BEACH 

Blackwater  Shooting  Preserve 

Baker  Miller,  Rt.  4,  Box  4053 

Va.  Beach,  Va.  23457 Quail,  Chukar 

WESTMORELAND 

Poplar  Plain  Game  Farm 

Otis  W.  Douglas 

Hague,  Va Quail,  Pheasant,  Chukar 

Beale  Farm 

Otis  W.  Douglas,  Hague,  Va Quail,  Pheasant 

WYTHE 

Cripple  Creek  Shooting  Preserve 

Gene  H.  James 

Cripple  Creek,  Va.  24322       .  .  Quail,  Pheasant,  Chukar 
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By  RAYMOND  V.  CORNING 
Fish  Management  Field  Coordinator 

VIRGINIA  has  recently  become  the  focal  point  of 
an  intense  battle  over  the  desirability  of  stream 
channelization.  Although  hunters  and  fishermen 
have  opposed  the  idea  for  years,  it  was  not  until  two 
major  storms  raised  havoc  with  Virginia's  mountain 
waterways  that  the  procedure  became  widespread 
enough  to  attract  general  attention.  With  many  of  the 
original  channels  obliterated,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
to  reshape  the  streams  to  man-made  standards.  The 
work  was  of  a  magnitude  never  before  attempted,  and 
little  study  was  given  to  the  degree  of  damage  at  specific 
points  on  the  stream  or  to  the  possibility  for  natural 
recovery.  In  such  a  climate,  channelization  was  initiated 
and  carried  out  in  varying  degrees  on  an  estimated  700 
miles  of  Virginia  streams. 

Stream  channelization  is  sometimes  called  stream  im- 
provement, stream  stabilisation,  channel  cleanout,  or 
shaping  and  grading.  Reasons  given  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  include  (1)  drainage  channels,  (2) 
floodwater  channels,  (3)  diversion  channels  to  intercept 
runoff,  and  (4)  sediment  reduction  channels. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, the  Army  Engineers,  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  State  Highway  Department,  and 
local  municipalities  also  employ  channelization. 

The  basic  aim  of  channelization  is  to  move  surplus 
water  downstream  faster ;  this  hopefully  prevents  the 
accumulated  volume  at  any  given  point  from  reaching 
such  proportions  that  it  overflows  the  stream  banks. 
The   most   common   prescription    is   channel   enlarge- 


ment, both  widening  and  deepening  the  stream.  Since 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight 
line,  water  can  be  made  to  move  faster  by  straightening 
channels  and  reducing  the  distance  it  must  travel. 

Some  reasons  why  conservationists,  ecologists,  biolo- 
gists, naturalists,  and  nature  lovers  as  a  whole  are 
opposed  to  past,  present  and  future  stream  channeliza- 
tion activities  are  ( 1 )  channelization  destroys  stream 
habitat  for  most  fish  and  other  stream  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  for  some  wildlife;  (2)  channelization  merely 
treats  the  symptoms  of  flooding,  not  the  causes;  (3) 
detrimental  aspects  of  past  channelization  activities  have 
not  yet  been  properly  evaluated. 

A  channelized  stream  loses  most  of  the  characteristics 
that  formerly  made  it  a  desirable  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife.  Channelized  stream  sections  tend  to  be  of  uni- 
form depth  and  velocity,  often  forming  long,  slow  riffles. 
Stream-side  trees  are  demolished,  allowing  the  sun  to 
beat  down  uniformly  on  the  shadeless  bottom  and  to 
heat  the  shallow  water  significantly.  There  are  no  deep 
pools  to  provide  coolness,  shade  or  deep  water  during 

Fishes  and  other  stream  animals  have  difficulty  finding  suitable 
depth,  current,  temperature,  or  gravels  in  channelized  streams. 


low  flow.  Unlike  the  sorted  gravels  of  natural  streams, 
gravels  in  a  channelized  stream  are  uniformly  distrib- 
uted, offering  no  habitat  for  creatures  preferring  only 
sand,  fine  gravels  or  coarse  gravels.  The  uniformity  of 
gradient  effectively  eliminates  organisms  that  like  slack 
or  varied  currents.  The  shortening  of  natural  channels 
by  the  elimination  of  bends,  sometimes  approaching 
50%,  reduces  total  aquatic  habitat.  Higher  stream 
velocities  during  storm  runoff  is  also  detrimental. 

Channelization  produces  a  faster,  shallower,  warmer, 
more  uniform  stream  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in 
flow  and  velocity.  To  an  aquatic  organism,  it  is  like 
trying  to  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  middle  of  a  freeway. 

A  study  I  carried  out  on  natural  trout  streams 
showed  147  pounds  of  insects  per  acre  where  materials 
were  coarsest.  Where  materials  were  smaller,  80  to  100 
pounds.  In  fine  gravel,  7  to  32  pounds  per  acre  were 
typical.  Channels  cut  by  machinery  tend  to  have  uni- 
form streambed  compositions,  of  mostly  fine  particles. 

Standing  crops  of  irout  and  warmwater  fish  may  be 
reduced  by  75%  in  channelized  stream  sectors. 

Nature  immediately  begins  reclaiming  a  channelized 
stream.  First  a  gentle  meandering  of  the  channel  occurs 
and  vegetative  growth  begins  gaining  a  foothold  on  the 
spoil  banks.  As  erosion  proceeds,  trees  fall  in  and  rocks 
are  exposed  to  form  a  varied  habitat,  while  gravels  are 
slowly  sorted.  It  may  take  from  50  to  100  years  for  an 
unmaintained  channel  to  regain  its  original  productiv- 
ity, depending  on  the  local  geologic  conditions.  Tre- 
mendous quantities  of  soil  eroded  during  earth  moving 
and  natural  reshaping  of  the  channel  represents  a  new 
loss,  often  totaled  up  as  dredging  costs,  lost  stream 
fisheries,  and  unsightly  downstream  waterways. 

Turmoil  in  environmental  areas  is  now  common  be- 
cause of  the  shifting  in  fundamental  ways  of  life  and 
thought.  Stream  channelization  activities  are  no  ex- 
ception. The  period  of  turmoil  has  been  relatively  short 
in  Virginia  as  far  as  channelization  is  concerned.  Late 
in  1972,  conservation  organizations  in  Virginia  began 
to  realize  that  extensive  channelization  activities  were 
planned  or  underway.  Some  began  questioning  such 
widescale  alterations  of  natural  stream  systems.  Early 
in  1973  conservationists  learned  no  environmental 
reviews  or  safeguards  were  being  required  by  federal 
agencies  before  stream  modifications  were  carried  out, 
or  before  federal  monies  were  alloted  individuals  for 
so-called  emergency  work.  In  other  cases  it  was  learned 
certain  work  already  carried  out  had  gone  beyond  au- 
thorized emergency  repairs.  As  early  as  November  1972 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  had  gone 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  stream  modification 
activities  leading"  to  significant  environmental  damages, 
except  under  exceptional  circumstances  where  an  over- 
riding necessity  could  be  established. 

In  the  spring  of  1973,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Natural  Resources  Maurice  Rowe  appointed  a 
multi-agency  committee  to  develop  emergency  guide- 
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Stream  channels 
were  in  terrible  con- 
dition following  two 
catastrophic  storms 
in  Virginia's  moun- 
tains. Flash  flood- 
ing can  be  an  awe- 
some force. 


Heavy  equipment 
operators  have  had 
difficulty  interpret- 
ing environmental 
protection  guide- 
lines advanced  thus 
far. 
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Stream-side 
vegetation  and 
obstructions  in 
a  natural 
stream  slow 
the  rate  of 
runoff  and  pro- 
vide protection 
from    sun    and 
current. 

Commission  photo 
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lines  and  woi-k  criteria  to  minimize  environmental  dam- 
ages. Guidelines  developed  by  the  committee  were  sub- 
sequently reviewed  by  the  State  Conservationist  of  the 
federal  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  after  some  modi- 
fication, were  adopted  for  use  in  Virginia.  Later  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
agreed  to  employ  these  guidelines.  The  State  Highway 
Department  recently  adopted  stringent  stream  modifica- 
tion guidelines  which  apply  to  all  highway  work. 

Although  the  emergency  guidelines  did  produce  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  environmental  damage,  like  most 
early  pioneering  efforts  they  were  inadequate  in  several 
areas.  Tmpreciseness  of  language  and  the  inability  to 
convey  just  what  was  intended  and  approved  to  heavy 
equipment  operators  and  those  directly  stipervising  field 
work  was  the  greatest  deficiency.  More  comprehensive 
environmental  guidelines  are  now  vitally  needed  nation- 
wide to  protect  our  streams  and  waterways.  Guidelines 
should  apply  to  both  emergency  and  non-emergency 
stream  modification  activities.  While  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Game  Commission.  Dr.  Allan  Hoffman  met 
with  the  State  Water  Control  Board  to  suggest  that 
they  serve  as  the  principal  overseeing  agency  for  moni- 
toring and  controlling  stream  modification  activities. 
An  agency  with  this  authority  both  safeguards  the  in- 
terests of  those  wishing  to  carry  out  stream  modifica- 
tions, and  the  interests  of  citizens  and  downstream  resi- 
dents who  ultimately  suffer  if  unwise  practices  are 
allowed. 

Any  agency  selected  to  monitor  and  control  stream 
modification  work  must  have  statewide  authorities  and 
no  responsibilities  for  carrying  out  work  of  the  type  it 
polices.  Although  many  states  already  have  adequate 
regulatory  authorities  for  bringing  about  compliance, 
these  authorities  are  often  scattered  among  agencies. 
Necessary  statutes  should  be  consolidated  and  trans- 
ferred collectively.  Where  no  authorities  exist,  statutes 
should  be  drafted  and  passed  by  legislative  action. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  flood  problems  is  a  more 
reasonable  and  practical  approach  to  flood  plain  man- 
agement. If  we  recognize  that  rivers  have  been  periodi- 
cally reclaiming  their  flood  plains  for  millions  of  years 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  we  can  begin  to  approach 
the  problem  rationally.  Instead  of  constructing  massive 
dams  and  dikes,  the  first  step  is  flood  plain  zoning  to 
restrict  the  use  of  these  marginal  lands  to  activities  and 
crops  not  subject  to  disastrous  damage  from  high 
water.  Channelization  projects,  drainage  projects,  loca- 
tion of  storm  sewer  outfalls  and  other  construction 
practices  which  affect  runoff  need  to  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated. We  must  also  consider  the  ecological  role  of  natu- 
ral rivers  and  flood  plains  and  the  value  of  stream-side 
vegetation  in  reducing  the  erosive  force  of  water.  Man's 
greatest  successes  will  come  from  understanding  and 
working  with  natural  forces,  not  against  them. 
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Avian  Predation 
of  Ruffed  Grouse 
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By  TIM  WIGTNGTON 

JliUsviUc 

A  SHOT  echoed  tlirougli  the  snow-laden  hollow, 
as  if  to  tease  the  ill-fated  hunter  of  the  phantom 
that  had  mystically  vanished  behind  a  shabby 
\'irginia  pine.  Events  such  as  this  plague  many  sports- 
men like  an  endless  dream.  A  lack  of  hunting  prowess 
is  not  to  blame,  but  rather  tlie  speed  and  agility  of 
the  i)rey,  the  ruffed  grouse. 

Because  of  its  elusiveness,  the  ruffed  grouse  is  a 
very  important  game  species  wherever  it  occurs.  Each 
year,  hunters  spend  large  sums  of  money  and  many 
man-hours  in  pursuit  of  this  wary  bird.  Often  hunters 
are  disturbed  when  they  learn  that  they  are  one  of 
the  grouse's  less  efficient  predators.  i\Iany  times  jealous 
hunters  destroy  avian  j)redat<)rs  without  knowing" 
whicli  birds  kill  grouse,  and  what  effects  avian  preda- 
tion has  on  grouse  ]x>pulations. 

Among  the  birds  that  prey  on  Boiiasa  iDiihclliis,  the 
great  horned  owl  deserves  a  place  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  John  Madson,  in  his  book,  Ruffed  Grouse,  cites 
a  study  of  an  area,  describing  all  of  the  grouse  killed 
by  predators  during  a  one-year  period.  Two-thirds 
of  the  grouse  were  killed  by  great  horned  owls  and 
goshawks.  In  addition,  Madson  states  that  great  horned 
owls  take  more  grouse  in  the  winter  than  any  other 
season.  Frank  and  John  Craighead,  in  their  work. 
Hawks,  Ozi'Is,  and  Wildlife,  state  that  Bubo  virginiamis 
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is  an  effective  predator  of  ruffed  grouse.  They  say 
that  the  great  horned  owl  removes  a  large  percentage 
of  grouse  populations  near  nests,  during  the  breeding- 
season. 

Another  highly  grouse-oriented  predator  is  tlie  gos- 
haw^k.  In  fact,  Madson  reports  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  "goshawk"  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  "grouse 
hawk."  Mainly  a  bird  of  northeastern  United  States, 
the  goshawk  includes  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  snow- 
shoe  hare  on  its  menu.  Robert  Hoffman,  in  "The  Role 
of  Predators  in  Cyclic  Declines  of  Grouse  Populations," 
states  that  in  years  of  hare  scarcity,  goshawks  prey  sig- 
nificantly more  heavily  on  grouse  populations. 

Other  accipiters,  as  well  as  the  goshawk,  frequently 
make  the  ruffed  grouse  a  part  of  their  diet.  Thomas 
Prawdzik,  in  "Ruffed  Grouse  Escaping  a  Cooper's 
Hawk,"  gave  the  following  example  of  a  Cooper's 
hawk  attacking  a  ruffed  grouse.  "A  ruffed  grouse  pur- 
sued by  a  Cooper's  hawk  was  so  badly  frightened  that 
it  lost  its  normal  fear  of  men.  It  allowed  itself  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  snow  into  which  it  had  burrowed  in 
attempting  to  escape  the  hawk.  .  .  ."  The  reason  for 
the  bird's  unusual  behavior  is  debatable.  However,  the 
incident  is  a  vivid  example  of  the  predation  of  a 
Cooper's  hawk  on  a  ruffed  grouse.  Also,  many  authori- 
ties agree  that  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  ])reys  on  the 
chicks  of  the  ruffed  grouse. 

Many  other  avian  species  feed  on  ruffed  grouse. 
Gardiner  Bump,  Robert  Darrow,  Frank  Edminister, 
and  Walter  Crissy,  in  The  Ruffed  Grouse,  list  the 
golden  eagle,  the  barred  owl,  the  crow,  the  raven,  the 
duck  hawk,  the  gyrafalcon,  the  great  grey  owl,  the 
marsh  hawk,  the  broad-winged  hawk,  and  the  red- 
tailed  hawk  as  predators  of  grouse.  They  summarize 
by  saying,  "At  one  time  or  another,  grouse  probably 
have  fallen  to  nearly  every  carnivorous  bird  in  its 
range." 

Although  there  is  a  large  list  of  predators  of  ruffed 
grouse,  these  avian  predators  are  not  generally  harmful 
to  a  grouse  population.  Bump,  Darrow,  Edminister, 
and  prissy,  in  The  Ruffed  Grouse,  say  that,  "In  no 
instance  do  ruffed  grouse  constitute  the  staple  diet  of 
any  predator."  Also,  they  say  that  predation  is  a 
product  of  the  surplus  of  a  population.  A\'hen  talking 
about  the  goshawk,  they  state  that  Accipifer  cjcutilis 
kills  came  from  grouse  that  would  have  died  during 
the  winter  season.  Leslie  Brown  and  Dean  Amadon, 
in  Eac/les.  Hazcks.  and  Falcons  of  the  Jl'orld.  nicely 
summarize  the  effects  of  avian  predation  on  the  ruffed 
grouse  and  other  game  birds.  They  state,  "The  general 
conclusion  that  the  total  predator  kill  is  a  fairly  small 
proportion  of  the  total  mortality  from  all  causes  has 
been  confirmed  by  several  other  investigators  .... 
Decimating  factors  such  as  disease  or  hard  winters  are 
of  far  greater  danger  to  game  birds  than  all  the  birds 
of  prey  in   the   world." 
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A  DUCK-BILLED,  worm-sided,  scale-cheeked, 
eel-shaped  creature  jumped  up  to  greet  me  last 
May  as  I  sat  innocently  astern  of  a  16-foot 
bass  boat.  He  swayed  before  me,  grinning  cruelly  as 
if  eager  for  a  chance  to  inflict  pain  with  his  scalpel- 
sharp  teeth.  He  stared  wildly  with  black,  unblinking 
eyes,  the  savage  eyes  of  a  carnivore  frustrated — for 
the  moment  it  seemed — in  completing  his  commitment 
to  consuming. 

The  visitor  was  a  chain  pickerel,  known  in  Virginia 
as  the  "Jack." 

Jack  wiggled  periodically  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
before  I  bent  over  and  carefully  gripped  him  behind 
the  gills.  His  long  snout  broke  into  a  gape  of  protest 
as  I  lifted  him  for  a  closer  inspection.  Long  ago  scien- 
tists labeled  him  in  Latin,  Eso.r  nigcr,  or  black  pike 
of  the  Rhine  (River).  In  fact.  Jack  is  a  member  of 
the  j)ike  family. 

The  jiugnacious  fish  devourer  is  a  slimy  character. 
Mucous  was  emitted  freely  on  my  hand  as  I  looked 
at  Jack,  eyeball-to-eyeball.  A  dark  vertical  bar  de- 
scended from  each  eye.  The  streamlined  body,  dull 
green  with  golden  chain-shaped  splotches,  occasionally 
writhed.  A  single  dorsal  fin  sprung  slightly  forward 
of  a  flipping  forked  tail. 

10 
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By  BILL  WEEKES 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Chain  pickerel  may  grow  to  a  length  of  three  feet 
and  the  world  record,  caught  out  of  a  Georgia  pond 
in  1961,  weighed  nine  pounds,  11  ounces.  The  one 
I  studied  extended  17  inches,  weighing  more  than  a 
pound. 

My  Jack  came  out  of  Lake  Anna,  a  9600-acre  im- 
pound in  central  \^irginia.  The  $50  million  reservoir, 
a  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Company  project,  is  Old 
Dominion's  newest  and  now  fourth  largest  freshwater 
body  of  water.  Last  May  I  came  up  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  try  it  out.  The  occasion  was  one  of  the  semi- 
annual meetings  of  the  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 

On  a  Saturday  morning  I  accompanied  Ray  Corning, 
fish  management  field  coordinator,  and  Danny  Jetts  of 
Alexandria,  who  knows  the  lake  well  enough  to  be  a 
weekly  guide  there.  About  8:30  a.m.  our  boat  roared 
north  a  few  miles,  passing  under  Highway  208  bridge 
before  sneaking  into  the  coves  of  Pamunkey  Creek. 
Pamunkey  is  one  of  more  than  a  dozen  such  sources  to 
this  30-mile-long  reservoir,  which  first  began  filling  up 
in  January,  1972. 

Using  an  artificial  minnow  attached  to  a  Mepps 
spinner.  Corning  was  boating  little  crappies  with  regu- 
larity. He  must  have  hooked  a  dozen  in  the  four  hours 
he  spent  with  us.  Young,  stocky  mustachioed  Jetts, 
an  Alexandria  insurance  salesman,  was  using  worms, 
Big  O,  and  spinner-bait  in  his  quest  for  the  largemouth. 

The  state  stocked  the  reservoir  with  five  million 
fish,  including  such  species  as  black  bass,  striped  bass, 
bluegill,  redear  sunfish  and  channel  catfish.  The  crappie 
and  pickerel  were  native,  having  entered  the  reservoir 
when  the  distended  waters  swallowed  up  farm  ponds 
in  the  area.  The  pickerel  spawned  profusely  in  the 
North  and  South  Anna  Rivers  before  the  lake  was 
formed. 

At  about  10  a.m.  Jetts  squirmed  in  his  seat  in  the 
bow  and  leaned  over,  pointing  his  rod  in  the  direction 
of  shore.  Then,  wham!  He  heaved  back  with  the 
gusto   of   a   shot-putter.    He   had   something   snagged 
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on  the  otlier  end — a  largeniouth.  The  fish  was  a  two- 
pounder,  but  chunky  for  its  size.  He  would  perform 
the  ritual  several  times  that  day,  three  more  times 
successfully. 

"It's  blue  worm  day,  and  they're  fairly  deep,"  he 
announced. 

Later  both  Corning  and  Jetts  would  bring  in  a 
pickerel.  I  handled  the  one  Jetts  brought  in  and  noticed 
a  large  lumj)  in  its  belly.  It  felt  like  a  piece  of  wood. 
T  slit  Jack's  underside  and  pulled  out  a  small  panfish, 
its  head  half  digested.  It  may  have  been  a  golden 
shiner,  or  a  small  bream.  Its  body  was  three  inches 
in  diameter.  Its  head  had  faced  the  gullet  as  if  Jack 
had  attacked  and   swallowed  his  prey  from  the  rear. 

Lake  .\nna  is  primarily  designed  as  a  cooling  water 
source  for  a  nuclear-power  station,  which  is  expected 
to  begin  operation  in  mid-1975.  Ultimately  four  units 
will  be  in  operation  if  the  State  Water  Control  Board 
is  satisfied  thermal  pollution  will  be  at  a  minimum. 

A  3,000-acre  cooling  system,  comprised  of  a  network 
of  canals  and  dammed-off  lagoons,  fed  by  three  creek 
systems,  has  already  been  constructed.  VEPCO  biol- 
ogists feel  the  system,  with  four  reactors,  will  result 
in  the  ultimate  warming  up  of  the  reservoir  proper 
by  only  two  degrees  F.  VEPCO  spokesmen  say  the 
reactors  will  raise  the  temperature  of  intake  water 
14  degrees  Farenheit.  After  it  is  discharged,  water 
heat  will  decay  by  evaporation  and  absorption  as  it 
meanders  through  the  cooling  system  and  eventually 
back  out  into  the  reservoir,  lYi  miles  south  of  the 
nuclear  station. 

\'EPCO  peo])le  say  the  movement  of  this  warm 
water  will  maintain  the  circulation  within  the  reser- 
voir, even  during  static  times  in  the  summer  when, 
under  normal  conditions,  warm  temperatures  result 
in  a  stratification  of  the  lake — warm  surface  waters 
the  first  20  feet,  the  cold  thermocline  in  the  middle, 
and  the  oxygen-depleted  hypolimnion  on  the  lower  level. 

"Right  now,  I'm  only  guessing,  but  I  believe  fi.shing 
in  the  cooling  ponds  will  be  fantastic,"  stated  Dr. 
James  Reed,  professor  of  biology  at  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University,  Richmond,  and  VEPCO  consultant. 
"Here  you'll  have  three  creek  bed  systems  in  parallel, 
each  receiving  varying  degrees  of  heated  water — 
warmest  in  the  first  one,  less  warm  in  the  second,  and 
still  less  warm  in  the  third.  My  guess  is  you'll  have 
a  higher  growth  rate  all  year  around  among  game  fish." 

Dr.  Reed  said  circulation  caused  by  the  thermal 
movement  of  water  will  kee]^  nutrients  suspended  and, 
therefore,  accessible  to  fish  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
VEPCO  envisions  that  only  ten  ])ercent  of  the  reser- 
voir will  ever  be  anaerobic — that  is,  contain  Avater 
with  very  low  oxygen  content  because  of  summer 
stratification. 

Dr.  Reed  foresees  this  to  be  a  case  where  ])ollution — 
heat  pollution — would  be  wfM'king  to  the  benefit  of 
the  fisherman. 


The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  however,  does  not 
see  the  cooling  system  as  adequate  under  a  four-reactor 
system  during  extreme  summer  conditions.  Corning 
told  outdoor  writers  that  the  AEC  disagrees  with 
VEPCO.  The  AEC  does  not  think  the  heated  water 
from  four  reactors  would  dissipate  throughout  the 
reservoir,  but  would  be  concentrated  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  lake  where  the  ultimate  discharge  from  the 
cooling  system  would  concentrate.  Under  extreme 
summer  drought  conditions,  the  AEC  thinks  the  four 
reactors  from  the  station  would  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  lake  by  as  much  as  13  degrees  F. — way  above 
the  legally-allowed  limit  of  three  degrees.  1  his  could 
result  in  a  lake  with  waters  as  warm  as  96  degrees  F., 
the  AEC  claims.  This  would,  according  to  Coming's 
explanation  of  the  report,  result  in  the  killing  off  of 
green  algae  and  zooplankton,  thus  limiting  primary 
sources  of  fish  food. 

Such  heated  water  during  summer  could  also  aggra- 
vate another  potential  problem.  One  arm  of  the  lake 
borders  on  what  was  once  (in  the  1820's)  zinc  and  lead 
mines.  Metal  tailings  are  still  being  washed  into  the 
bottom   of  Contrary   Creek    ("Contrary"   because   the 


Ray  Corning  (left)  and  Dan  Jetts  fishing  Lake  Anna. 

creek  flows  north)  where  they  exceed,  by  a  magnitude 
of  two,  the  toxicity  level  of  soft  water.  According  to 
Dr.  Reed,  the  toxicity  of  the  heavy  metals  is  now  re- 
moved as  the  waters  of  Contrary  reach  the  reservoir 
proper — being  removed  by  the  absorption  of  the  metals 
onto  clay  particles  that  form  the  creek  bed  sediment. 
What  heat  from  the  reactors  would  do  to  these  metals, 
Dr.  Reed  said  he  did  not  know. 

"It  depends  on  how  much  circulation  gets  up  into 
the  Contrary,  how  much  of  these  metals  are  suspended," 
he  told  outdoor  writers.  "We  don't  think  it  will  be 
too  significant  because  the  reservoir  doesn't  draw  too 
much  from  the  Contrary." 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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HOME  GROWN!  HAMS 


Any  objections? 


Unsharp  images 

are    not    always 

objectionable. 

Action  and 

drama  make  the 

photo. 


Action  can  be  stopped  with 
a  shutter  speed  as  slow  as 
1/250  second.  Timing  is 
the  key  and  shots  like  this 
take  a  fast  trigger  finger 
and  many  misses. 


All  photos  on  this  page 
were  taken  at  less  than  5 
feet.  Sometimes  aiming 
above  a  perch  can  produce 
a   different   shot   like   this. 


Aerial  argument 


By  DICK  ROE 
Stcuhcnvillc,  Ohio 

LOOKING  for  an  ofif-season  "sport"  that  will 
sharpen  your  gunning  as  well  as  your  photog- 
raphy? Try  tripping  the  shutter  across  a  roll  of 
film  with  the  birds  in  your  back  yard  as  the  targets. 
"Shooting"  the  little  birds  may  appear  tame  stuff, 
but  the  first  roll  of  film  may  well  give  you  other  ideas. 
You  suddenly  gain  new  respect  for  the  successful  wild- 
life photographer. 

Bird  photography  emphasizes  the  value  of  fractional 
seconds  of  time.  The  awareness  thus  gained  takes  a 
lot  of  the  mystery  out  of  wing-shooting  in  the  field. 
It's  the  reaction  time  of  the  gunner  that  allows  a  bird 
to  cover  dozens  of  feet  of  air  space — time  and  distance 
that  take  waterfowl  out  of  range  and  a  grouse  around 
to  the  other  side  of  the  tree  trunk.  When  the  percent- 
age of  success  behind  the  camera  rises,  the  number 
of  hits  afield  will  also  rise.  Reaction  gets  to  be  a  habit. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  it  will  readily  testify  that 
recording  the  image  of  any  wald  bird  on  film  is  not 
successful  with  a  casual  approach.  Vet,  excellent  bird 
photography  is  possible  for  everyone  capable  of  using 
an  adjustable  camera  with  confidence. 

The  usual  misconception  about  wildlife  photography 
is  that  it  requires  an  expensive  camera  equipped  with 
an  almost  equally  expensive  telephoto  lens.  All  of  the 
pictures  on  these  pages  were  taken  with  a  moderately- 
priced  234  by  234  twin-lens  reflex  camera,  or  a  35-mm. 
camera  equipped  with  a  1 35-mm.  focal  length  lens. 
Any  camera  with  a  focusing  lens  and  a  reasonably  fast 
shutter  speed  ( 1 /100th  of  a  second  takes  some  fine  pic- 
tures, but  1 /250th  is  better  for  action  photos)  is  ac- 
ceptable for  good  bird  photography. 

Set   \\\)   some   sort   of  feeding   station,   and   erect  a 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  KERRICK  WINS  SAFETY  AWARD.  The  Olin  Marine  Safety  Award  for 
1974  (professional  catagory)  was  presented  to  James  Kerrick,  Safety 
Officer  for  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
The  Olin  Marine  Safety  Award  is  presented  each  year  by  Olin  Corpora- 
tion's Signal  Products  Operation  to  individuals  who  have  made  signi- 
ficant contributions  in  the  areas  of  training,  search  and  rescue, 
education  and  writing  that  advance  the  cause  of  boating  safety.  The 
winners  were  selected  by  a  panel  of  judges  composed  of  the  editors 
of  Boating ,    Sail ,  Rudder,  Motorboat,  Motor  Boating  and  Sailing  and 
Yachting  magazines.  The  judges'  selection  was  made  from  nominations 
submitted  by  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Boating  Law  Administrators  (NASBLA) ,  the  United  States  Power  Squad- 
rons and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  In  1974   Mr.  Kerrick 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine,  was  a 
major  influence  in  the  development  of  radio  spot  announcements  for 
safe  boating  throughout  the  Southeast  and  was  a  participant  in 
several  successful  search  and  rescue  missions.  He  also  authors  the 
column  "Capt.  Jim's  Tips  for  Safe  Boating."  In  addition,  Mr. 
Kerrick  was  a  recipient  of  a  Presidential  Citation  for  significant 
efforts  to  prevent  accidents  on  the  water.  He  is  a  member  and 
former  President  of  the  National  Water  Safety  Congress.  The  Award 
for  1974  is  the  seventh  presented  by  Olin  Signal  Products  Operation 
to  promote  boating  safety  nationwide. 

REFUGE  SYSTEM  CONDITIONS  WORSEN.  The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is 
in  bad  shape  and  apparently  getting  worse,  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  reports.  A  recent  letter  from  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Director  Lynn  A.  Greenwalt  to  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (Mont.)  shov/s 
the  system  has  deteriorated  considerably  since  1972.  More  than 
92,000  acres  were  added  to  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  in 
Fiscal  Year  1974.  Those  purchases,  however,  were  made  with  receipts 
from  duck  stamp  money.  Development  and  maintenance  of  those  areas 
are  supposed  to  be  carried  out  with  appropriated  general  funds.  But 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  have  failed  in  that  responsi- 
bility. There  is  a  backlog  of  $60  million  in  rehabilitation  work 
needed  on  refuges.  This  is  the  result  of  inadequate  maintenance 
funding  in  the  past  years.  The  current  budget  contains  only 
$1,175,000  for  such  work.  At  that  rate  of  funding,  the  Service 
cannot  help  but  fall  even  further  behind  in  its  responsibilities. 

COR  APPROVES  PARK  FUNDING.  The  Virginia  Commission  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
recently  approved  local  and  state  park  projects  totaling  $4,167,000 
in  Virginia  Outdoors  Funds  and  directed  its  staff  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan  Rivers  in  order  to  develop 
recommendations  concerning  the  desirability  for  including  them  in 
the  State  or  Federal  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  Commission  also 
approved  a  staff  report  which  recommends  to  the  Governor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  that  a  2  6-mile  segment  of  the  Rivanna 
River  be  designated  as  a  State  Scenic  River  and  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Virginia  Highways  and  Transportation  Commission  to 
designate  Route  5  between  Williamsburg  and  Richmond  as  a  Virginia 
byway . 
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Jig    mold    used    to    form 

lead    head   on   the    hook. 

Hook  size  for  the  Stevens 

jig  is  No.  8. 
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WITHOUT  a  doubt  the  Stevens  jig  is  the  most 
productive  lure  that  I  have  ever  used  in  fishing 
for  crappie.  This  is  a  lure  that  is  so  simple  to 
tie  that  my  young  sons  regularly  tie  their  own  without 
any  supervision  or  instruction  from  me.  As  you  fly 
tyers  know,  this  combination  of  simplicity  and  ease 
of  tying  and  extremely  high  productivity  is  seldom 
found  by  fishermen.  We  owe  this  discovery  to  Mr.  G. 
Ernest  Stevens  of  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Ernest  Stevens. 
and  as  a  result  of  our  muttial  interest  in  fishing  and 
fly  tying  he  was  kind  enough  to  reveal  his  most  pro- 
ductive fishing  secret  to  me.  He  has  also  agreed  to 
share  this  secret  with  the  fishermen  of  \'irginia  through 
this  article  in  Virginia  JJ'ildlifc.  Lest  anyone  think 
that  Mr.  Stevens'  fishing  skills  are  limited  to  the 
crappie.  I  have  seen  the  certificate  that  he  has  received 
for  catching  a  trophy-sized  muskie  at  Fairfax  County's 
Burke  Lake.  This  is  no  small  achievement  and  is  typical 
of  his  interest  in  all  aspects  of  the  angling  art. 

In  his  efforts  to  catch  the  elusive  crappie  with  a 
consistent  frequency,  Mr.  Stevens  has  experimented 
with  a  variety  of  lures.  He  found  that  the  crappie  jigs 
on  the  market  that  were  commercially  available  were 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  fishermen  more  than  to  the 
fish.  A  period  of  experimentation  showed  that  the 
mariboti  feather  would  be  one  of  the  most  eff^ective 
materials  available  in  simulating  the  minnows  that 
crappie  prefer  to  feed  upon.  All  of  the  commercially 
sold  crappie  jigs  also  have  a  greater  weight  of  lead 
molded  around  the  hook.  Typically,  these  hooks  have 
about  '/^  ounce  f)f  lead  molded  to  the  hook.  The  extra 
weight  appears  to  have  some  disadvantage  in  impair- 
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Stevens 
Jig 


By  PAUL  R.  KUGLER 

Aiinandale 

ing  the  movement  of  the  jig.  It  is  my  observation 
that  the  lesser  weight  of  the  jig  is  most  beneficial  in 
imparting  greater  motion  to  the  lure.  Regardless,  the 
Stevens  jig  does  work  better  than  those  that  you  can 
buy  at  your  local  sporting  goods  store. 

Described  below  is  the  basic  method  that  Ernest 
Stevens  uses  to  tie  his  jig.  It  is  important  that  you 
use  the  number  eight  sized  hook  with  Yso  ounce  of 
weight  as  the  head.  We  prefer  Eagle  Claw  style  575 
gold  hooks.  The  best  source  of  supply  that  we  have 
found  for  these  hooks  is  Cabela's  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  199. 
812  13th  Ave.,  Sidney,  Nebraska  69162.  The  price 
for  100  of  these  hooks  at  the  point  of  my  last  purchase 
several  months  ago  was  $1.49.  Cabela's  also  sells  the 
small  round  jig  mold  without  shank  (model  JXR-16- 
1632)  that  I  use  to  make  up  the  hooks  for  $7.95.  If 
you  wish  to  avoid  the  molding  process,  they  also 
sell  hooks  that  have  the  weight  already  molded  on, 
but  these  eventually  end  up  costing  more  than  if  you 
do  it  yourself. 

If  you  purchase  the  hooks  with  the  lead  pre-molded, 
you  have  eliminated  one  of  the  steps  of  the  process. 
If  you  choose  to  purchase  the  mold,  simply  place  the 
hooks  in  the  tool,  heat  a  small  amount  of  lead  in  a 
ladle  over  your  wife's  stove,  and  pour  when  a  bluish 


Materials  needed  to  tie  the  Stevens  jig:  fly  tyer's  vise,  hooks, 
cement  or  nail  polish,  bobbin  to  hold  thread  and  maintain  ten- 
sion during  the  tying  process,  scissors,  maribou  feathers. 
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color  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  lead.  A  couple  of 
false  pours  without  hooks  heats  the  mold  and  helps  in- 
sure good  castings  right  from  the  start.  Thereafter,  you 
should  mold  perfectly  every  time.  Sources  of  lead  are 
easy  to  find.  All  of  my  friends  who  drink  wine  save  me 
the  lead  bottle  neck  covers  from  their  bottles.  At  V32 
ounce  per  lure  this  lead  goes  a  long  way.  Just  as 
effective  on  the  lure  is  the  lead  from  old  wheel  balancing 
weights  that  you  can  get  free  at  your  local  tire  store. 
Somehow  the  lead  from  the  used  wine  bottles  seems 
more  interesting  to  me,  but  that  must  be  my  romantic 
nature. 

Once  you  have  the  hook  with  the  weight  molded 
to  the  eye  end  of  the  shank,  you  are  ready  to  tie  the 
jig.  Photos  illustrating  this  article  are  self  explanatory, 
but  a  few  words  of  description  will  be  useful  to  the 
less  experienced  Hy  tyer.  Initially,  place  the  hook 
firmly  in  the  fly  tyer's  vise.  Apply  a  small  amount  of 
cement  or  nail  polish  to  the  shank  of  the  hook  adjacent 
to  the  lead.  Attach  the  tying  thread,  using  the  bobbin. 
to  the  shank  of  the  hook  at  this  point  and  build  a  base 
to  which  the  maribou  feathers  can  be  attached.  Next, 
cut  about  34  "f  the  feathers  off  a  medium  sized  maribou 
feather  and  work  into  an  oval  shape  that  you  place 
around  both  sides  and  the  top  of  the  hook.  Use  the 
tying  thread  to  fasten  the  maribou  to  the  hook.  You 
can  buy  maribou  in  many  places,  but  my  favorite  for 
quality  is  The  Orvis  Co.,  Manchester,  Wrmont  05254. 
A  several  years'  supply  of  ^  ounce  sells  for  $1.25. 
Trim  off  the  excess  maribou  from  the  front  of  the 
hook,  re-wrap  with  the  tying  thread,  tie  in  two  half- 
hitches,  and  cover  the  wrappings  with  cement.  When 
dry,  cut  the  wrajjping  thread,  recoat  with  tlie  cement, 
and  then  apply  the  appropriate  color  to  the  head. 

We  have  found  that  here  in  Virginia  the  most  effec- 
tive color  for  the  lure  is  solid  black.  Solid  white  and 
solid  red  are  less  effective,  but  at  times  these  are  the 
only  lures  that  are  hit.  On  those  rare  occasions  when 
nothing  works,  try  a  Stevens  jig  with  a  white  body 
and  a  black  head  or  vice  versa.  These  odd  combi- 
nations are  sometimes  all  that  will  bring  in  the  fish. 
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Apply  light  glue  coating  to  top  of  hook  shank  as 
hook  is  held  firmly  by  vise.  Wrap  thread  around 
coated  portion;  give  entire  wrapping  a  coat  of 
glue;  allow  to  dry.  Later,  feathers  may  be  tied  to 
this  neck. 


Trim  off  excess  maribou  around   head  of  the  jig.   Scissors  or 

razor   blade   work  fine  for  this  task.    Do   not  trim   aft  of  the 

wrapping. 


Neck  of  the  jig,  rewrapped  with  tying  thread,  re- 
ceives two  coats  of  cement,  then  a  coat  of  col- 
ored paint  to  match  the  maribou  (Testors  Pla 
enamel  works  fine).  Allow  to  dry  thoroughly  be- 
tween coats  for  a  durable  finish. 

There  is  a  proper  way  to  fish  the  Stevens  jig.  Cast 
the  lure  out  to  a  brush  pile  and  wait  until  it  has 
reached  the  bottom.  At  this  point  wait  several  seconds 
and  then  proceed  to  retrieve  the  lure.  This  retrieval 
should  be  done  with  a  jigging  motion  that  imparts 
movement  to  the  lure.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  lure 
resemble  a  small  minnow.  You  can  do  this  by  shaking 
the  tip  of  the  rod  or  by  varying  the  speed  of  the  re- 
trieve. If  you  follow  these  instructions,  you  should  be 
successful  the  first  time  that  you  use  the  lure. 

There  are  other  ways  to  make  this  lure.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  a  follow-up  article  on  this,  I'd  be  glad  to  write 
one.  Send  a  note  to  Mr.  Harry  L.  Gillam,  Editor.  Vir- 
ginia JVildlifc,  to  show  your  interest. 
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Wanted:  A  Place  To  Hunt  (Continued  from  page  5) 

of  fathers  who  start  tlieir  sons  here  for  just  that  pur- 
pose," said  Marks.  "We  give  them  a  field  off  to 
themselves  where  they  can  take  it  nice  and  easy.  We've 
never  liad  a  mishap,  and  don't  plan  on  any." 

No  discussion  of  shooting  preserves  would  he  com- 
plete without  a  look  at  the  cost  involved.  If  you  don't 
exercise  some  restraint,  a  day's  shooting  can  he  pretty 
expensive.  For  that  reason,  most  preserve  operators 
consider  a  half  day  as  a  hunt.  You  decide  how  many 
birds  you  want  to  shoot  and  the  operator  will  have 
that  many  set  out  prior  to  your  arrival.  State  bag 
limits  don't  apply  to  preserve  hunting,  so  time  and 
your  pockethook  are  the  only  limiting  factors.  You 
pay  for  the  number  of  birds  set  out,  not  the  number 
you  kill.  It's  also  a  good  idea  to  determine  the  pre- 
serve's policy  on  someone  else's  left-over  birds,  or 
wild  birds  that  may  somehow  wind  up  in  your  game 
pocket.  Some  preserves  charge  for  these ;  others  don't. 
Find  out  in  advance  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding. 
Though  prices  will  vary,  $3.50  each  for  quail,  $5.00 
each  for  chukar,  and  $7.00  each  for  pheasant  are 
typical  prices.  Rental  of  a  dog  for  a  half-day  hunt 
should  be  around  $10.00.  Some  facilities  also  have  a 
cleaning  and  packing"  service  for  your  birds,  if  you 
have  any  change  left  over. 

If  these  prices  seem  high  to  you,  stop  and  analyze 
the  reasons.  What  is  fun  for  you  is  a  livelihood  for 
the  preserve  owner.  He  has  an  investment  in  land, 
birds,  pens,  helpers,  and  dogs  that  eat  all  year  round. 
Most  are  in  the  business  because  they  like  being  out- 
doors and  enjoy  working  with  their  dogs.  If  an  owner 
were  getting  rich  in  the  process,  chances  are  he  wouldn't 
be  out  back  cleaning  out  bird  pens,  while  you  were 
afield  shooting  over  his  dogs. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sport  of  hunting 
in  Virginia,  as  elsewhere,  is  going  to  come  at  a  higher 
price  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  The  shooting 
preserve  may  not  be  the  ultimate  answer,  but  it  is 
one  answer  and  seems  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  offering  the  metropolitan  hunter  an  opportunity 
for  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  the  thrill  of  shooting  birds 
over  a  fine  pointing  dog. 

Anna  &  Jack  (Continued  from  page  11) 

John  White,  VEPCO's  chief  biologist  in  the  state, 
said  his  outfit  doesn't  own  the  mining  sites,  but  that 
the  State  Water  Control  Board  has  applied  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other  federal  agencies 
for  a  demonstration  grant  which  would  allow  the 
Board  to  come  into  the  Contrary  and  clean  it  up  with 
federal  money  as  a  project  to  illustrate  how  acid 
mining  draining"  can  be  cleaned  up.  The  Board  has 
also  delayed  issuing"  VEPCO  a  license  for  four  reactors 
until  the  effect  of  two  reactors  on  the  ecosysteni  can 
be  determined. 
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Dr.  Reed  and  another  biologist  have  been  studvinc" 
every  aspect  of  the  ecosystem  for  five  years — even 
before  the  reservoir  arrived.  They  will  continue  such 
studies  as  fish  growth,  migration,  food  habits  long- 
after  the  reactors  have  been  in  operation,  so  as  to 
compare  the  heat  effect  on  fish  life  with  the  present 
state  of  the  population. 

Near  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  after  Corning  left 
us,  Jetts  and  I  went  to  Repps  Island.  A  PR  man 
for  a  Virginia  map-making  company  named  the  island 
after  his  buddy  Repps,  apparently  because  of  Repps' 
phenomenal  success  fishing  off  this  tiny  island.  This 
was  where  I  hung  into  Black  Jack. 

The  pickerel  is  not  subtle,  like  a  largemouth,  in  his 
biting  habits.  This  is  probably  why  I  f|uickly  hooked 
him  with  a  plastic  worm.  He  flashed  a  crazy  slashing- 
message  up  the  line,  much  like  a  playful  dog  trying 
to  pull  a  rag  out  of  your  hand  with  its  teeth.  I  reeled 
and  the  load  pulsated.  Then,  Ix^fore  emerging  from 
the  water.  Jack  gave  one  more  furious  shake. 

Up  he  came,  fascinatingly  ugly. 


Home  Grown  Hams  (Continued  from  page  12) 

blind  with  photographic  range.  Or  do  as  I  do:  set  up 
the  feeding  station  just  outside  a  window  and  sit  in 
the  comfort  of  an  easy  chair.  It's  that  easy. 

Providing  food  not  only  attracts  the  birds,  but 
limits  the  area  of  main  activity.  Prefocus  the  camera 
on  this  area,  and  press  the  shutter  release  "whenever 
the  birds  are  within  proper  range. 

Record  portraits  of  birds  in  many  poses,  birds  con- 
testing each  other's  rights,  and  even  birds  in  flight. 
Your  first  roll  of  film  convinces  you  that  the  eye  is 
quicker  than  the  trigger  finger.  It  often  reveals  a  varied 
assortment  of  dangling  feet,  wingtips,  headless  bodies, 
bodiless  heads,  or  empty  feeding  stations. 

The  secret  of  successful  bird  photography  and  bird 
shooting  is  know  your  bird ;  anticipate  its  actions.  A 
bird  about  to  take  wing  crouches  slightly  before  launch- 
ing" into  the  air.  A  feeding  bird  that  suddenly  leans  to 
the  side  is  almost  certainly  being  approached  by  another 
bird  on  friendly  terms.  A  bird  that  suddenly  cranes  its 
neck  on  a  rigid  body  is  almost  certainly  being  ap- 
proached by  another  bird  on  unfriendly  terms.  In  each 
case,  sudden  action  is  likely  to  follow  immediately.  He 
who  waits  to  see  what  happens  next  before  tripping  the 
shutter  spends  a  lot  of  tinie  watching  birds  without  cap- 
turing them  on  film.  The  greatest  surprise  in  this  type 
of  photography  is  the  number  of  fleeting  bits  of  action 
recorded  that  were  overlooked  by  human  eyes. 

First  efforts  are  likely  to  be  disappointing.  That's 
where  the  sharpening"  of  reflexes  comes  in.  Photo- 
graphic practice  at  home  will  pay  off  in  the  field.  Too, 
watching  birds  closely  for  a  time  is  an  education  in  be- 
havior. Sometimes  you  have  the  eerie  sensation  of 
watching  little  people  in  feathers. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  DEER 


By  SANDRA  S.  MEADOWS 

Nezvport  Ncivs 

FOR  a  family  who  enjoys  the  taste  of  game  and 
fresh  seafood  as  much  as  we  do,  a  hunting  or 
fishing  trip  takes  on  the  importance  of  a  visit  to 
the  grocery  store.  For  several  hunting  seasons  we  have 
had  enough  game  in  our  freezer  to  regard  it  as  a  luxury. 
This  year,  I  felt  that  I  would  like  to  try  depending 
on  game  and  seafood  as  much  as  possible. 

I  enjoy  cooking  natural  foods.  The  price  is  right, 
which  is  an  important  consideration.  And  perhaps, 
even  more  important,  we  feel  that  natural  foods  are 
healthier.  Squirrels,  rabbits,  deer,  duck,  and  other 
game  foods  have  no  dangerous  additives  in  their  diets 
to  make  them  meatier,  as  we  often  hear  concerning 
beef  on  the  hoof  or  poultry. 

Since  I  am  not  a  hunter,  the  success  of  this  ex- 
periment depended  greatly  on  my  husband  and  sons' 
ability  to  stalk  and  shoot  game.  Tn  the  summer  I 
am  able  to  provide  my  fair  share  of  fish,  crabs,  and 
clams.  But  I  refuse  to  leave  my  warm  bed  on  a  cold 
winter  morning  to  hunt  something  that  I  couldn't 
hit  with  a  stick,  anyway. 

Though  we  have  an  ample  supply  of  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, and  birds,  we  have  taken  to  calling  this  year  the 
year  of  the  deer. 

As  almost  every  disgruntled  duck  hunter  knows. 
Tidewater.  Virginia  weather  was  not  conducive  to  a 
surplus  of  ducks  this  year.  However,  this  enabled  my 
husband  to  spend  the  necessary  amount  of  time  to 
get  his  allotted  two  deer  for  our  freezer.  This  has 
made  me  very  happy,  because  with  two  deer  I  am 
able  to  completely  substitute  venison  for  beef. 

My  own  personal  Daniel  Boone  tells  me  that  I  put 
too  much  pressure  on  him  to  bring  home  game,  but  it  is 
his  own  fault.  Before  we  were  married  I  would  touch 
nothing  resembling  game  or  seafood. 

So  far  he  has  never  failed  to  live  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions. Each  year  he  comes  home  with  a  small,  eating- 
size  deer.  He  hunts  selectively,  as  we  have  no  interest 
in  a  large  rack.  This  season,  if  he  had  put  in  his  order, 
he  could  not  have  picked  two  deer  more  perfectly 
suited  to  the  table. 

Before  the  season  ever  opens  the  whole  family  treks 
through  the  small  private  woods  where  he  hunts,  look- 
ing for  deer  sign.  My  husband  is  something  of  a 
pessimist  and,  without  fail,  laments  the  fact  that  the 
deer  sign  is  mighty  scarce.  But  I  am  an  incurable 
optimist,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  on  opening  day 
deer  will  charge  through  in  great  rumbling  herds. 

So  abundant  deer  sign  or  no,  he  always  picks  open- 
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ing  day  to  go  venison  shopping.  Then  the  clubs  run  at 
least  two  hunts,  the  deer  are  moving,  and  his  chances 
of  seeing  the  Virginia  whitetail  are  greater. 

He  hunts  alone,  picks  his  favorite  spot,  and  sits. 
There  must  be  some  mystic  method  to  divining  that 
special  place — as  a  mere  woman  the  reasons  are  beyond 
me.  It  has  something  to  do  with  a  ridge,  a  valley 
with  a  small  stream  running  through,  and  being  able 
to  see  north,  south,  east,  and  west  all  at  one  time. 

Whatever — it  works.  I  know  that  if  he  sees  a  deer 
close  enough,  he  will  shoot  at  it.  And  if  he  shoots  at  it, 
that  deer  might  as  well  lie  down.  I  expect  one  deer  a 
year.  One  is  a  blessing — but  two !  Two  is  like  manna 
from  Heaven. 

So,  with  two  deer,  assorted  small  game,  fowl,  clams, 
crabs,  and  numerous  fish  the  great  experiment  is  going 
forth. 

Meat  loaf  was  once  a  dirty  word  at  my  house.  Now, 
made   out   of  ground   venison,   it   is   a  favorite  meal. 

We  have  always  enjoyed  venison  roasts.  Recently 
I  prepared  one  in  my  pressure  cooker.  Instead  of  cook- 
ing it  for  three  to  six  hours  in  the  oven,  I  cooked  it 
for  an  hour.  The  meat  was  fork  tender  and  very  tasty. 
That  evening  we  saved  not  only  money,  but  energy. 

This  year,  with  venison  being  a  staple  rather  than 
a  luxury,  we  have  felt  able  to  experiment  a  bit. 
The  other  evening  one  of  our  boys  expressed  a  desire 
for  sirloin  steak  cooked  on  the  charcoal  grill.  Instead, 
I  took  out  two  venison  steaks  which  we  sprinkled  with 
meat  tenderizer.  My  husband  brushed  them  with 
melted  butter  and  cooked  them  on  the  grill. 

The  results  surprised  us.  The  steaks  were  excep- 
tionally tender  and  very  good.  Even  our  older  son, 
who  is  really  turned  on  by  beef,  said  they  were  better 
than  sirloins.  Later  in  the  week  we  cooked  loin  chops 
the  same  way  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  them. 

Frequently  we  grill  venison  burgers,  and  I  intend 
to  use  the  ground  meat  to  stuff  peppers,  also.  When 
we  have  leftover  roast,  I  cut  it  into  small  pieces  and 
simmer  it  with  chopped  mushrooms  in  gravy.  Served 
over  rice  or  noodles,  it  doesn't  taste  like  leftovers. 

Squirrels  and  rabliits  are  very  tender  when  browned 
lightly  and  cooked  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  pressure 
cooker.  Muskrat,  which  I  plan  to  try  soon,  should 
also  be  good  cooked  imder  pressure. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  beef  and  pork 
seem  almost  tasteless.  We  do  have  it  occasionally,  but 
we  are  always  eager  to  get  back  to  our  natural  foods. 

We  feel  that  we  have  benefited  from  our  experiment 
in  several  ways.  The  meat  shortage  has  not  affected 
us.  Eating  game  leaves  us  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
because  we  are  making  use  of  natural  re.sources.  Our 
meals  are  delicious  and  healthy,  and  we  are  all  enjoy- 
ing a  good  sport.  This  experiment  has  become  a  way 
of  life  for  my  family,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
year  of  the  deer  is  an  unparalleled  success. 
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I'm  not  really  a  health  food  nut,  but  I 
certainly  dig  these  sunflower  seeds. 


ACROBATIC 


PANHANDLER 


.^;^^ 


Photos  by 

Deane  Dozicr,  Waynesboro, 

and  F.  N.  Satterlee,  Game  Commission 


Gotta   grab   a   snack  when 
you  can  find  it  these  days. 


Anyone 
who  would 
grease  that 
pole  would 
mistreat  his 
grand- 
mother! 


A  SQUIRREL  in  the  bird  feeder  is  a  disaster  of  major  proportions  to  both 
the  birds  and  the  person  providing  the  bird  seed.  However,  one  has  to 
admire  the  animals'  tenacity  and  ingenuity  in  overcoming  all  obstacles 
designed  to  foil  them.  Feeders  atop  greased  poles,  suspended  from  wires,  pro- 
tected by  tippy  garbage  can  lids  overhead  are  just  a  few  of  the  hurdles  the 
average  squirrel  has  to  conquer  to  gain  a  free  meal.  In  spite  of  their  distress- 
ingly large  appetites,  bushytails'  antics  help  to  brighten  up  many  an  otherwise 
drab  winter  day. 


All  that  work  for  a  meal  can  wear 
a  fella  plumb  out. 


This  dry  birdseed   is  OK,   but  it 
sure  makes  you  thirsty. 
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Giving  Nature  a  Push 


THE  ROLE  OF  LIVE-TRAPPING 
IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

By  C.  H.    (KIT)   SHAFFER 
Game  Management  Field  Coordinator 

MODERN-day  environmentalists  are  often  in- 
clined to  say,  "Let  nature  take  its  course," 
"Nature's  way  is  best,"  or  some  other  hands- 
of¥  sentiment  when  expressing  their  views  on  the 
management  of  our  outdoor  resources.  While  nature's 
laws  and  methods  can  seldom  be  circumvented,  they 
can  often  be  given  a  little  guidance  by  the  hand  of 
man  to  greatly  speed  up  natural  processes  and,  in  some 
cases,  predetermine  the  outcome.  Wildlife  managers 
have  made  good  use  of  this  process  of  anticipating 
nature  to  raise  game  populations  from  record  lows 
to  record  highs  in  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

Whenever  we  examine  recent  game  harvest  figures, 
we  seldom  look  backward  many  years  to  discover  what 
the  conditons  might  have  been  20,  30  or  50  years 
ago.  We  have  read  and  hear  so  much  about  the  de- 
terioration, destruction  or  extirpation  of  our  natural 
resources  that  we  automatically  assume  that  numbers 
of  animals  or  birds  could  not  possibly  compare  favor- 
ably with  populations  back  in  the  so-called  "good  old 
days."  Would  you  believe  that  a  number  of  wildlife 
species  now  have  larger  poi)ulations  than  existed  50 
or  100  years  ago  in  Virginia?  Would  you  believe  that 
within  the  past  two  years  state-wide  highest  recorded 
annual  harvests  of  deer  and  turkeys  were  attained  and 
that  more  beavers  were  trapped  than  during  any  recent 
year  in  the  history  of  \'irginia?  We  are  proud  that 
our  wildlife  management  practices  have  i)aid  dividends 
in  producing  record  harvests  and  greatly  increased 
recreational  opportunities  while  maintaining  excellent 
breeding  populations  for  future  \'irginians  to  enjoy. 
Much  of  the  success  of  management  programs  can  be 
attributed  to  the  development  of  live-trapping  and 
transplanting  techniques. 

It  should  be  stressed  from  the  start  that  when  and 
if  any  restocking  of  wildlife  is  required,  intensified 
efforts    should    be    made    to    obtain    the   best   possible 
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stock.  This  usually  entails  live-tra]jping  wild  game 
species  in  areas  where  they  are  fairly  numerous  and 
moving  the  animals  or  birds  into  regions  where  they 
are  in  short  supply  or  non-existent. 

The  basics  of  wildlife  management  are  not  difficult 
to  comprehend.  All  that  is  required  is  a  breeding  popu- 
lation, adequate  habitat  and  protection.  There  are 
other  factors  which  add  to  the  quality  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat, but  these  three  are  probably  the  most  important. 
Stated  simply,  all  that  wildlife  needs  is  a  home  with 
food  and  protection  and  most  animals  will  respond  and 
prosper. 

Where  we  encounter  tough  problems  are  in  areas 
with  adequate  habitat  where  for  some  reason  or  another 
breeding  populations  do  not  exist.  Then  it  is  necessary 
to  transplant  from  other  areas  in  Virginia,  some  other 
state,  or  by  introducing  exotic  species  from  other 
countries.  Wherever  the  brood  stock  is  obtained,  the 
principles  are  the  same.  Chances  of  success  are  best 
where  basic  habitat  and  weather  factors  are  comparable. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  stocking  of  any  species 
regardless  of  how  good  the  stock  might  be  is  usually 
doomed  at  its  inception  unless  the  local  citizens  are 
sympathetic  and  will  cooperate  with  the  stocking  pro- 
grams. Whenever  populations  are  low  and  just  getting 
established,  it  is  essential  that  breeding  populations 
be  protected.  Each  individual  animal  or  bird  is  ex- 
tremely important  at  this  particular  stage. 

Let  us  now  examine  briefly  the  history  of  live-trap- 
ping and  transplanting  efiforts  in  Virginia. 

RecfM'ds  on  DEER  harvest  in  \'irginia  have  been 
maintained  since  the  early   1940's. 

Earliest  records  show  an  approximate  annual  harvest 
of  deer  of  around  4,000  animals.  By  1972-73  the  official 
harvest  figures  had  skyrocketed  to  a  record  48.900 
animals.  The  1973-74  bag  limits,  especially  in  Pied- 
mont. \'irginia.  were  more  liberal  than  in  previous 
years,  and  the  state-wide  deer  harvest  approached 
60.800. 

I3eer  were  not  always  this  numerous.  During  the 
late  1930's  and  early  1940's  techniques  were  developed 
to  live-trap  and  transplant  deer  from  some  localities 
within  the  state  into  other  Virginia  areas  where  they 
were  more  needed.  Some  animals  were  purchased  from 
Michigan.  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states.  Live-trap- 
ping of  deer  has  continued  through  the  years.  Most  of 
these  animals  have  been  obtained  from  Radford  Ar- 
sonal  and  stocked  in  southwestern  counties.  To  repeat 
the  principle,  deer  management  in  \"irginia  has  been 
successful  because  of  four  factors  :  ( 1 )  introducing  live- 
trapped  well  acclimated  stock;  (2)  the  presence  of  good 
natural  habitat  throughout  most  sections  of  the  state : 
(3)  protection  provided  by  Virginia  game  wardens  and 
wildlife  management  area  supervisors;  (4)  a  sympa- 
thetic public  in  most  counties. 

Perhaps    the    most    significant    technique   developed 
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in  the  United  States  din-ing  the  last  two  decades  was 
tlie  use  of  a  cannon-net  trap  to  capture  WATER- 
FOWL and  wild  TURKEYS.  \'irginia  did  not  origi- 
nate the  techni(|ue  hut  adopted  it  ahout  15  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  first  successful  trapping  operations  were 
carried  out  on  the  Big  Levels  Refuge,  hut  during  recent 
years  all  the  wild  turkeys  trapped  for  stocking  were 
captured  on  the  Gathright  Wildlife  Management  Area 
hv  Game  Refuge  Supervisor  W.  A.  Huffman.  Most 
of  the  hirds  were  stocked  on  occupied  range  in  south- 
western Virginia.  To  date  approximately  600  wild  tur- 
keys have  heen  captured  and  used  to  populate  good  hahi- 
tat.  Since  these  hirds  were  wild  and  naturally  acclimated, 
they  have  prospered  well  in  areas  where  they  were  af- 
forded good  protection. 

A  check  of  wild  turkey  harvest  in  the  counties  of 
southwestern  \^irginia  shows  excellent  hunter  success 
w'hich  again  can  he  traced  hack  to  successful  trapping- 
operations. 

Still  anotjier  successful  trapping  operation  has  been 
carried  out  through  the  years  with  the  largest  of  the 
fur  hearers,  the  BEAVER.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were  less  than  50  colonies  throughout  the  entire 
State  of  \'irginia.  It  appeared  that  this  native  American 
mammal  was  doomed.  Amazingly,  during  the  1973 
trapping  season  a  total  of  over  4,800  l)eaver  pelts  were 
recorded  in  the  Old  Dominion.  W'hatever  happened? 
Why  has  this  valuable  fur  bearer  made  such  a  remark- 
able comeback  into  the  swamps  and  marshes  of  \^ir- 
ginia  ?  ^'ou  may  have  already  guessed  the  reasons — 
live-trapping,  transplanting  and  protection.  Beaver,  un- 
fortunately, have  prospered  in  many  areas  where  they 
are  not  particularly  desired.  By  nature  they  build 
dams,  flood  low  grounds  and  roads,  and  cut  down 
trees  for  food  or  building  materials.  Complaints  from 
local  landowners  of  beaver  datuage  have  resulted  in  a 
constant  source  of  surplus  animals  for  stocking  in 
regions  where  they  are  desired  or  appreciated.  Some 
A'^irginians  have  condemned  this  controversial  animal 
but  it  is  a  natural  water  conservationist,  remarkable 
engineer  and  valuable  fur  bearer.  The  task  of  live- 
trapping  and  transplanting  these  animals  is  extremely 
difficult,  but  all  these  efforts  have  guaranteed  that  the 
species  will  not  become  extinct  in  Virginia. 

Experiments  with  EXOTIC  GAME  BIRDS  from 
other  countries  have  been  in  progress  for  approximately 
14  years.  The  process  started  with  live-trapped  pheas- 
ants from  Iran.  Pakistan  and  other  Asian  countries. 
These  original  wild  birds  were  brought  to  \^irginia's 
Experimental  Game  Farm  in  Cumberland  where, 
through  the  years,  different  varieties  of  ])heasants  have 
been  produced  for  stocking  throughout  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. Some  of  these  stockings  have  prospered  while  manv, 
unfortunately,  have  failecl.  One  of  the  most  successful 
areas  has  been  Page  County  which  has  led  the  State 
four    consecutive    years    in    harvest    during    the    open 
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pheasant  season.  Here  sufficient  birds  have  been  pro- 
duced to  permit  removal  through  live-trapping.  After 
several  years  of  experiments  an  efficient  technique  has 
been  developed  to  trap  and  transplant  these  most  color- 
ful game  birds.  Live-trapped  birds  have  already  been 
stocked  in  Rockbridge  and  Bath  Counties  and  have 
been  utilized  to  rekindle  wild  traits  in  game  farm 
stock.  Officials  of  the  Game  Commission  are  hoping 
that  the  combination  of  factors  which  has  proven 
so  successful  in  deer,  turkey  and  beaver  stockings  will 
pay  huge  future  dividends   in  the  pheasant  program. 

Live-trapping  and  releasing  techniques  have  been 
utilized  to  obtain  needed  information  on  other  game 
birds  and  animals.  In  order  for  the  Game  Commission 
to  intelligently  set  seasons  and  bag  limits  and  to  other- 
wise manage  wildlife  populations,  it  is  often  essential 
to  trap,  band  and  tag  various  wildlife  species.  Later, 
by  collecting  and  analyzing  bands  or  tags,  much  needed 
data  can  be  collected  on  such  subjects  as  migratory 
patterns  and  dates,  relative  population  numbers,  range 
and  longevity. 

During  recent  years  in  an  all-out  cooperative  effort 
to  learn  more  about  the  management  of  the  mourning- 
dove,  over  36,000  birds  were  live-trapped,  banded  and 
immediately  released  by  Ganie  Commission  employees 
and  cooperators.  In  the  past  thousands  of  waterfowl 
were  trapped  and  released  in  eastern  management  areas 
in  order  to  obtain  more  data  on  life  habits  of  ducks  and 
geese.  Rails  are  being  trapped  and  studied  on  Eastern 
Shore  for  identical  reasons. 

A  concentrated  research  study  is  in  progress  in  the 
mountains  of  \'irginia  involving  the  black  bear,  here 
again  to  obtain  basic  information  on  the  status  of  this 
remarkable  animal.  During  the  summers  of  1973  and 
1974  approximately  160  bear  were  live-trapped,  mea- 
sured, tagged,  tatooed  and  detoothed  (one  pre-molar  ex- 
tracted to  determine  age).  This  is  an  extremely  dififi- 
cult  and  expensive  project,  but  it  should  eventually 
result  in  much  needed  information  on  the  management 
of  the  black  bear. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader  by  now  that  live- 
trapping  and  releasing  has  played  a  large  role  in  the 
successful  management  of  various  species  of  game  in 
\  irginia.  Some  species  have  been  saved  from  extinc- 
tion, while  others  have  had  their  ranges  extended 
through  successful  transplanting.  Live-trapping  and 
banding  studies  have  also  resulted  in  obtaining  basic 
life  history  information  that  could  not  have  been 
obtained  in  any  other  way. 

As  we  gaze  into  an  indefinite  game  management 
future,  we  can  feel  somewhat  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  the  ex])ertise  and  techniques  to  trap, 
handle  and  trans])lant  every  variety  of  bird  and  animal 
that  exists  in  the  Old  Dominion.  This  should  assure 
that  future  generations  of  \'irginians  will  continue  to 
enjoy  our  abundant  Avildlife. 
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THE  27th  ANNUAL  BIG  GAME 

TROPHY  SHOW 


The    Eastern    Regional 
contest  held  in  Hamp- 
ton received  many  tro- 
phy head  entries. 


Harrisonburg,  October  1974 


Photos  by  Gary  Spiers, 

Max  Carpenter  and 

F.  N.  Satterlee 


Kenneth  Raynes 
of  Elkton  took 
first  place  Class 
II  honors  with 
this  8  point  buck 
downed  in  Rock- 
ingham   County. 


DEER 

CLASS  I  (9  points  or  more) 

1.  Gentry  F".  Ray,  Charlottesville 

2.  Edward  L.   Smith,  Palmyra 

3.  Dan  Rickard,  Rileyville 

4.  Allen  Reedy, 
Mouth  of  Wilson 

5.  Gray  Brooks,  Raphine 

CLASS  II  (T  and  8  points) 

1.  Kenneth  Raynes,  Elkton 

2.  Ulysse  Sullivan,  Crozet 

3.  Bennie  Wolford,  Bedford 

4.  Robert  F.  Burke  Jr.,  Staunton 

5.  Michael  Dugan,  Culpeper 

CLASS  III  (6  points  or  less) 

1.  Bobby  Baker,  Culpeper 

2.  James  V.  Shipley,  North 

3.  Eldon  Suter  II,  Harrisonburg 

4.  James  Clingenpeel,  Salem 
John  D    Andrews, 
Harrisonburg 

CLASS  IV  (Archery) 

1.  G.  R.  Anderson,  Luray 

2.  Eric  Patton,  Radford 

3.  Allen  Wirt,  Dublin 

4.  T.  C.  Brown,  Grafton 

5.  Carroll  Hill,  Harrisonburg 

BEAR 

1.  John  Clark  Jr.,  Washington 


2.  George  Forro,  Harrisonburg 

3.  Harold  Walton, 
Mechanicsville 

4.  James  Swope,  Harrisonburg 


County 

of  Kill  Points 


Score 


Albemarle  19  239  3/16 

Fluvanna  18  236  4/8 

Page  11  211 

Grayson  10  205 

Rockbridge  12  202 


Rockingham 

Albemarle 

Botetourt 

Rockbridge 

Culpeper 


Orange 
Mathews 
Spotsylvania 
Franklin 


196  1/8 
188  1/16 
187  1/16 
185  11/16 
177  2/8 


138  3/16 
129  3/16 
121  15/16 
121  2/8 


Rockingham      6         114  6/8 


Page  9 

Wythe  10 

Montgomery  10 

Gloucester  8 

Rockingham  8 


176 

175  3/8 
170  5/8 
154  2/8 
142  6/8 


Rappahan- 
nock 
Rockingham 

Buckingham 
Shenandoah 


Wt.?  29    . 
269#  28  2/8 

357#  27  3/16 
218#  26  3/8 


State  Contest  winner 
in  the  archery  class 
was  G.  R.  Anderson  of 
Luray,  with  this  9  point 
buck  taken  in  Page 
County. 


IS*.-',  ,-"««■  ^,i/\ 

Nineteen-point 

buck  taken  by 

Gentry   F.   Ray  of 

Charlottesville 

took  top  honors 

statewide. 


Meticulous  attention  to  detail  is  the 
watchword  of  these  judges  in  the 
Eastern  Regional  competition  held 
at  the  Hotel  Chamberlain  in  Hamp- 
ton during  October.  Eastern  and 
Western  Regional  Contests  precede 
the  State  Contest. 


Belle^  You  Good  Dog,  You! 

By  PETE  ELKTNS 

Lc.vijujfoii 

WTCK  Wellines,  a  Staunton  attorney,  and  I  were 
searching  a  November  field  in  Rockbridge 
County  for  quail.  Wick's  small  brown  and  white 
pointer,  Belle,  was  with  us. 

The  field  rose  to  a  flat  knoll  where  the  lespedeza 
grew  tangled  and  rich.  On  that  knoll  Belle  found  what 
she  was  bred  to  find,  but  the  covey  was  spooky, 
flushing  wild  in  a  whirring  blur  of  stubby  wings  and 
white  heads.  A  bird  fell  as  Wick's  shotgun  spoke.  Then 
the  others  were  into  the  woods  and  out  of  range.  It  was 
a  big  covey.  20,  maybe  30  birds.  At  Wick's  command, 
Belle  went  in  fast,  nose  low,  searching  for  the  dead 
bird.  She  delivered  gently  to  Wick's  hand.  We  waited 
until  the  birds  had  settled  into  the  woods,  then  eased 
our  way  into  the  trees. 

The  fallen  leaves  were  wet  underfoot.  It  was  tense 
there  in  the  woods  where  you  had  to  be  ready  for  a  snap 
shot  as  the  quail  hurtle  through  a  maze  of  limbs  and 
vines.  The  primary  concern  was  making  sure  of  your 
companion's  location  at  all  times  to  avoid  potentially 
fatal  accidents.  In  the  woods,  the  quail  would  sit  so  tight 
that  they  might  get  up  behind  you. 

Belle's  deliberate  ])rogress  slowed,  then  stopped  as 
she  locked  into  a  point  beside  a  fallen  tangle  of  vine- 
covered  trees.  We  moved  up  behind  the  dog,  stopped, 
kicked  the  tangle.  Nothing.  So  we  relaxed  a  bit  and 
looked  back  toward  the  still  rigid  dog. 

A  miniature  bomb  detonated  two  paces  from  my 
right  boot.  The  first  shot  was  behind,  my  head  up  too 
high  watching  the  bird  rocket  past  scarlet  dogwoods 
instead  of  down  low  against  the  gunstock  as  it  must  be. 
Another  .shot.  Amid  a  tiny  pufif  of  feathers,  the  quail 
turned  over  in  midair,  and  fell  with  a  damp  rustle  onto 
waiting  leaves. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  filled  with  a  few 
more  downed  quail,  many  missed  birds,  a  covey  by 
surprise,  and  a  covey  located  by  Belle  along  the  grav- 
eled edge  of  an  old  dirt  road. 

Our  bag  wasn't  heavy,  but  how  do  you  take  home  a 
day  in  a  canvas  game  bag? 

A  few  birds  to  hold  for  a  dog  that  loves  quail  second 
only  to  her  master.  House  Mountain's  silent  vigilance, 
and  the  promi.se  of  another  day  like  the  one  just  com- 
pleted :  that  seemed  abundant  enough  bag  as  the  sun 
set  too  fast. 

But  my  curiosity  was  pi(|ued  as  to  what  a  day's 
quail  hunt  would  be  where  I  could  watch  the  dog 
work  without  the  "distraction"  of  my  20  gauge  over/ 
under. 

My  chance  came  late  in  the  season.  Wick  was  con- 
cerned   about    the    ])()ssibility    of   finding    thin    coveys, 
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overshot  by  careless  or  greedy  hunters.  But  the  after- 
noon was  to  be  a  surprise ;  three  surprises  in  fact, 
each  consisting  of  more  than  a  dozen  strong-winged 
(|uail.  Wick  and  Jim  Wilson  were  doing  the  shooting. 
I  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  camera. 

The  first  covey  was  feeding  in  a  small  patch  of 
lespedeza  near  a  thicket  of  cedar  and  honeysuckle.  We 
knew  they  were  there  as  soon  as  Belle's  loping  search 
became  a  cautious  catwalk,  then  a  tentative  tiptoe, 
then  a  sudden,  classy  point.  She  held  tail  high,  head 
lofty  and  intent,  as  we  crossed  the  field  in  something 
between  a  fast  walk  and  a  slow  trot. 

Quail  roared  up  off  the  grass,  then  strung  out  in  a 
short  curve  to  the  cedars. 

Wick's  20  gauge  sounded  twice,  punctuated  by  two 
reports  from  Jim's  12  gauge  double.  Belle  retrieved 
the  downed  quail  with  enthusiastic  precision. 

During  the  next  hour.  Belle  radared  in  on  two 
more  large  coveys,  as  well  as  some  of  the  resulting 
"singles."  Jim  and  Wick  had  the  benefit  of  an  open 
field  shot  only  once  more.  The  remaining  chances 
were  in  the  cedars  and  vines.  Snap  shots  were  the 
order  of  the  afternoon.  There  was  no  time  to  plot  a 
calculated   swing   in   the  thick   underbrush. 

The  afternoon  ended  with  the  sun  flat  and  shallow 
across  the  field.  Belle  found  her  last  covey  in  the 
shadow  of  a  low  corner  of  the  field.  She  was  a  ghost 
dog  in  the  shadows :  a  white  spirit  so  solid  on  point 
that  you  believed  the  old  bird  hunting  tale  about  a 
lost  pointer  being  found  many  months  later  as  only 
a  skeleton  still  rigidly  ])()inting. 
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Litterbugs  on  the  Shenandoah 

By  BOB  GOOCH 
Troy 

Joe  Sottosanti,  tired  of  the  pressures 
of  life  in  Washington,  D.  C,  moved 
to  Page  County  a  few  years  ago  and 
estabHshed  a  successful  canoe  outfitting 
business  on  the  Shenandoah  River.  His 
base  is  located  near  the  Bealers  Ferry 
Recreation  Area  in  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest. 

An  expert  on  wild  foods  and  wilder- 
ness living,  Sottosanti  became  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  trash  and 
litter  that  was  finding  its  way  into  his 
beloved  Shenandoah.  Run-off  from  the 
countryside  brought  some  of  it,  but  a 
good  deal  came  from  thoughtless  an- 
glers and  canoeists. 

Sottosanti  came  up  with  an  idea  for 
combating  this  river  littering.  He 
would  offer  the  free  use  of  a  canoe  for 
a  day  to  anyone  who  would  bring  in  a 
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bag  of  trash  from  the  river.  He  even 
furnishes  the  trash  bags. 

His  purpose  was  twofold — to  help 
clean  up  the  river,  but  even  more  to 
create  an  awareness  among  his  clients 
of  the  need  for  good  housekeeping 
along  the  river  and  its  environs. 

In  addition  to  renting  canoes  for 
overnight  use,  Sottosanti  rents  com- 
plete camping  outfits  including  food. 
He  and  his  staff  also  guide  trips  on  the 
river  and  pack  trips  into  the  nearby 
mountains. 


INDOOR  DUCK  SHOOT,  Ducks  Un 
hmited.  February  27.  7-12  pm, 
Ball  Room,  Jefferson  Hotel,  Rich- 
mond. Art  -  Carvings  -  Dogs  -  Auc- 
tions -  Games  -  Refreshments. 
Tickets:  Phil  Wade  285-8761. 


Joe  Sottosanti  proves  that  the  Shenan- 
doah River  holds  largemouth  bass  as  well 
as  smailmouths,  an  indication  that  misuse 
of  the  river  may  eventually  change  it  to 
largemouth  water. 


BOBWHITE  QUAIL  HUNT- 
ING, by  Charley  Dickey  (112  pages; 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  line 
drawings.  Oxmoor  House,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  2262,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202; 
1974.  $2.95). 

Few  people  have  the  talent  or  experi- 
ence for  writing  about  hunting  or  fish- 
ing as  does  Charley  Dickey.  His  short, 
flowing  sentences  lead  the  reader  to 
concentrate  from  beginning  to  end. 
That  trademark  is  apparent  in  BOB- 
WHITE  QUAIL  HUNTING.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  and  read- 
able pieces  of  work  currently  available 
on  that  subject. 

Dickey  begins  the  book  with  a  con- 
cise discussion  of  the  bird's  life  history. 
He  includes  interesting  comments  on 
habitat  and  management.  From  there 
the  text  turns  to  the  how  and  where 
aspects  of  quail  hunting.  The  selection 
of  quail  dogs  is  treated  adequately. 
Equipment  and  shooting  technique  sec- 
tions provide  interesting  reading.  Even 
the  most  experienced  quail  enthusiasts 
are  apt  to  learn  a  few  tricks  to  make 
their  recreational  hunting  even  more 
enjoyable. 


State/Federal  Lands  Exchanged 

James  W.  Engle,  Jr.,  Game  Com- 
mission Land  Coordinator  (above, 
left),  and  James  R.  Padgett,  Lands 
Specialist  for  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  exchanged  deeds  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  agencies  for  approxi- 
mately 8,700  acres  of  land  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1974.  Lands  were  exchanged  in 
Rockingham,  Rockbridge,  Highland 
and  Buckingham  Counties.  The  ex- 
change had  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  all  coun- 
ties concerned.  The  land  exchange  is  a 
further  example  of  the  nationally  co- 
operative working  relationship  between 
the  Game  Commission  and  U.  S.  For- 
est Service.  Lands  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  were  within  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service  "purchase  unit  boundary." 
Lands  acquired  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion in  Buckingham  County  were  out- 
side any  future  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
acquisition  plans.  Most  conservation 
employees  think  that  whenever  public 
agencies  compete  with  each  other,  the 
public  loses.  This  is  an  example  of 
public  benefiting. 
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Know  your  WARDENS 


DWIGHT  G.  CAMPBELL 

Fauquier  County   Wardcu 


Area  20  Leader  IJ'ardeu 
GORDON  A.  WILKES 


Text  and  Photo 

By  F.  N.  SATTERLEE 

Injonimtion   Offieer 


Fauquier  County  Warden    Dwight  G.  Campbell,  left;  Area  Leader 
Warden  Gordon  A.  Wilkes;  and  friend. 
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ORDOX  Wilkes'  father  owned  and  operated 
a  200-acre  tobacco  farm  in  Lunenburg  County. 
\'irginia,  where  Gordon  was  born.  It  was  also 
the  location  where  his  father  encouraged  and  trained 
his  son  in  the  appreciation  of  the  outdoors  and  hunting 
and  fishing.  He  bagged  his  first  rabbit  at  age  seven. 
After  graduating  from  Lunenburg  High  School  in 
1939  he  joined  the  L'.S.  Navy.  He  served  for  6^ 
years,  mainlv  on  two  destrovers,  the  USS  Goff 
(  #247)  and'the  USS  Roper  (  #147).  While  Gordon 
was  aboard  the  Roper,  the  crew  were  credited  with 
the  sinking  of  several  German  submarines,  one  of 
which  was  just  ofif  Cape  Henry,  \"irginia. 

Following  his  release  from  the  Navy  in  1945  he 
worked  at  a  variety  of  jobs  until  October  1954  when 
he  was  employed  by  the  Game  Commission  as  a  warden 
and  assigned  to  Fauquier  County. 

On  I*>bruary  1,  1973,  he  was  promoted  to  area 
leader  and.  as  such,  is  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  the  wardens  assigned  to  what  are  probably  the  six 
most  heavily  ])()pulated  counties  in  the  commonwealth: 
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Prince  William,  Loudoun,  Fairfax,  Arlington,  Alex- 
andria, and  Fauquier.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Mildred  F.  Lunsford  of  Warrenton,  Virginia,  have 
two  grown  sons  and  make  their  home  in  Warrenton. 


DWIGHT  G.  Campbell  is  a  native  of  Luray  in 
Page  County.  His  railroad  engineer  father,  an 
avid  outdoorsman,  taught  Dwight  and  his  four 
brothers  the  values  of  wildlife,  the  outdoors  and  fishing 
and  hunting.  Following  graduation  from  Luray  High, 
Dwight  spent  four  years  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
most  of  it  as  a  flight  line  Plane  Captain  with  the 
2nd  Marine  Air  Wing.  He  was  discharged  in  October 
of  1970  and  returned  to  a  job  as  deputy  with  the 
Page  County  sheriff's  office.  In  July  of  1972  he  learned 
of  an  opening  with  the  Game  Commission,  was  accepted 
as  a  warden  that  month,  and  was  assigned  to  Fauquier 
County.  Dwight  and  his  wife,  the  former  Nancy  C. 
Keyser  of  Compton,  Virginia,  have  one  daughter ;  they 
live  in  The  Plains. 
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When  the  Teacher  Is  A  Student 


A  Working 
Part  of  Collegiate  E 

The  Institute  for  Man  and  His  En- 
vironment at  the  State  University  Col- 
lege at  Plattsburgh,  New  York,  offers 
challenging  opportunities  to  pursue 
educational  and  career  goals  in  the  field 
of  Environmental  Science.  These  op- 
portunities include  an  exciting  inter- 
disciplinary living/learning  semester  of 
environmental  studies  entitled  "Man 
and  Environment."  Offered  at  Miner 
Center  campus,  15  miles  north  of 
Plattsburgh  on  Interstate  87,  the  pro- 
gram consists  of  a  residential  semester 
devoted  wholly  to  environmental  analy- 
sis and  research. 

The  course  includes  an  intensive  aca- 
demic exposure  to  the  ecology  of  the 
natural  environment  and  the  cultural 
aspects  and  environmental  impact  of 
man's  alterations  of  the  habitable 
world.  Environmental  research  features 
seminars  and  field  trips  to  area  farms, 
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Community: 
nvironmental  Studies 

businesses  and  industries,  government 
agencies,  environmental  protection  fa- 
cilities, and  representative  local  gov- 
ernments. Skills  courses  provide  ele- 
mentary competency  in  such  areas 
as  environmental  design,  cartography, 
map  and  air  photo  interpretation,  pho- 
tography, plant  and  insect  collection, 
and  methods  of  environmental  educa- 
tion. One  day  a  week  is  devoted  to 
student-initiated  projects,  two  of  which 
have  been  construction  of  a  greenhouse 
and  a  waste  recycling  program. 

After  receiving  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller's  designation  as  an  envi- 
ronmental program  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
Man  and  Environment  developed  as  a 
cooperative  venture  between  the  Col- 
lege at  Plattsburgh  and  the  William  H. 
Miner  Institute.  Its  programs  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  both  four- 
year  liberal  arts  and  transfer  students 


During  the  summer  of  1974,  approxi- 
mately 80  teachers  and  resource  agencies 
personnel  enrolled  in  the  2V2  week  natural 
resources  short  course  held  on  the  cam- 
puses of  Virginia  State  College,  VPI  &  SU, 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
Madison.  Through  field  trips  and  class- 
work  they  studied  geology,  marine  life, 
soil  and  water,  forests,  and  wildlife.  Here, 
course  director  E.  W.  Mundie  (bottom,  6th 
from  left)  is  pictured  with  William  and 
Mary  class.  In  the  class  were  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  Cameron  Gray,  Kenneth  D. 
Shiflett,  and  Kenneth  Sexton  (top,  center); 
Karl  P.  Martin  (2nd  row,  far  right),  and 
Garland  Fentress,  Game  Patrol  Pilot  (1st 
row,  far  right).  The  course  has  been  spon- 
sored since  1956  by  the  Virginia  Resource- 
Use  Education  Council.  Teacher  scholar- 
ships are  contributed  by  garden,  civic,  and 
sportsmen's  clubs;  businesses;  other  or- 
ganizations and  individuals. 

Game  Commission  Photo  by  Satterlee 


Write  E.  W.  Mundie,  Seitz 
Hall,  VPI&SU,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
24061,  for  1975  Conservation 
Short  Course  Scholarship  appli- 
cation forms.  Courses  will  be 
held  at  two  VPI  locations 
(Blacksburg  and  Reston);  VSC 
(Petersburg);  and  William  and 
Mary  (Williamsburg). 


3rd  Annual  Wildfowl 
Carving  and  Art  Show 

Close  to  50  exhibitors  will  be 
displaying  wildlife  art  and  carv- 
ings for  sale  Feb.  15  (10  a.m.- 
10  p.m.)  and  16  (10  a.m. -5  p.m.) 
in  the  Commonwealth  Building 
of  Richmond's  State  Fairground, 
Laburnum  Avenue.  Admission: 
$1.50,  adults;  $.75,  children.  All 
proceeds  benefit  Northside  Lions 
Club  charities.  The  public  is  cor- 
dially invited. 


from  community  colleges.  The  Center 
also  offers  summer  environmental  edu- 
cation workshops  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers.  Institute  director's 
office  is  at  Miner  Center,  Chazy,  New 
York  12921  (518-564-2178). 
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O/V  THE  WATERFRmT 


Edited  by  JIM  KERRICK 

Good  Anchor  Is  Important 

Too  many  pleasure  boatmen  ignore 
the  importance  of  carrying  a  good 
anchor  and  adequate  Hne  aboard. 

Although  an  empty  paint  can  filled 
with  cement  qualifies  as  an  "anchor," 
these  home-made  specials  do  not  have 
that  extra  margin  of  safety  for  the  un- 
usual situations. 


If  all  anchors  "look  alike"  to  you 
it's  time  to  consult  a  qualified  marine 
dealer.  He'll  be  able  to  tell  you  which 
type  is  needed  in  the  areas  you  plan  to 
do  your  boating.  Anchors  aren't  all 
alike.  Some  are  made  for  mud  bottoms 
while  others  are  more  suited  to  rocky 
bottoms. 


Adequate  anchor  line  is  another  im- 
portant phase  of  safety.  The  magic 
number  is  six.  The  line  should  be  six 
times  the  depth  of  the  water  you're 
anchoring  in.  For  example,  if  you're 
anchoring  in  10  feet  of  water,  the  line 
should  be  60  feet  long.  The  longer  the 
line,  the  greater  the  holding  power. 


MARINERS* 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Endangered  Species  Report: 


THE  WOOD  TURTLE 


By  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 
Edgewater,  Maryland 

VIRGINIA  marks  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
wood  turtle's  range,  which  extends  on  the  north 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  southern  Ontario,  and  in  the 
west  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  The  Virginia  Herpeto- 
logical  Society  Hsts  but  three  records,  all  from  the 
northernmost  counties  of  Loudoun  and  Frederick.  An- 
other specimen  came  from  near  Plummer's  Island  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  adjacent  to  Fairfax 
County. 

Why  its  range  hereabouts  is  so  restricted  is  rather 
puzzling.  In  other  parts  of  its  range,  it  shows  a  wide 
choice  of  habitat,  summering  in  cool,  moist  woodlands, 
meadows  and  pastures,  then  returning  in  fall  to  swampy 
terrain,  where  it  hibernates  in  the  mud.  In  the  spring 
it  frequents  rivers  and  ponds,  where  courtship  and  mat- 
ing takes  place.  And  it  is  not  a  fastidious  eater,  feeding 
indiscriminately  on  whatever  animal  life  of  appropriate 
size  it  may  encounter,  and  on  a  variety  of  plant  life  as 
well.  So  Appalachian  Virginia  should  furnish  plenty  of 
ideal  habitat. 

Possibly  it  is  the  mineral-chemical  content  of  the  soil 
which  determines  where  the  wood  turtle  will  live.  Or 
some  other  factor,  hidden  within  the  eons-old  process 
of  evolution.  (Turtles  are  thought  to  have  derived  from 
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the  main  reptilian  stem  during  Permian  times — 280 
million  years  ago,  and  fossil  specimens  of  the  wood 
turtle  as  we  know  it  today  have  been  found  in  Pleisto- 
cene Pennsylvania. ) 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  regrettable  that  a  creature 
so  beautiful  and  intelligent,  by  chelonian  standards,  is 
not  with  us  in  greater  numbers.  The  shell  is  intricately 
sculptured  in  strong  relief,  with  concentric  patterns. 
Black  and  yellow  lines  radiate  from  each  lateral  seg- 
ment. The  head,  neck  and  legs  are  deep  reddish-brown 
above  and  orange  below. 

Its  intelligence  has  been  remarked  by  many  observers, 
including  Thoreau,  with  whom  it  must  have  been  a 
favorite  (he  writes  of  it  in  several  long  passages).  A 
female  kept  by  naturalist  Archie  Carr  appeared  at  the 
breakfast  table  every  morning,  neck  craned  expectantly, 
and  often  stood  on  three  legs,  the  one  front  foot  lifted 
in  a  begging  gesture. 

Though  it  does  indeed  make  an  ideal  pet,  on  no  ac- 
count should  Virginia  specimens  be  taken  from  the 
wild.  Collection  should  be  merely  a  temporary  proce- 
dure, to  record  measurements,  place  and  time,  and  per- 
haps for  photography.  The  turtle  should  then  be  re- 
leased where  it  was  found. 
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ALWAYS  REMEMBER 
THAT  BIG  ONE 

VIRGINIA 
WILDLIFE 

TROPHY  FISH 
CITATION  . . . 


1975    CITATION    SIZES 

Largemouth  Bass  8  lbs. 
Smallmouth  Bass  4  lbs. 
Kentucky  Bass   ...  3  lbs. 

Sunfish    1  lb. 

Rock   Bass    1  lb. 

White  Bass   2  lbs. 

White  Perch    1  lb. 

Grapple    2'/2  lbs. 

Striped    Bass        .10  lbs. 

Pickerel    4  lbs. 

Walleye    8  lbs. 

Yellow  (ring)  Perch  1  lb. 
Brook  or  Brown 

Trout    

Coho  Salmon 

Sauger     

Other  Trout 
Muskellunge 
Northern    Pike 
Channel  Cat 
Flathead  Cat 
Carp 
Gar 
Grindle 


2  lbs. 

3  lbs. 
3  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

6  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

10  lbs. 
20  lbs. 
20  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
10  lbs. 


KULB^ 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Virginia  Waters  by  legal 
methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  taking  of  tl 
species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  weighed  at  a  public  scales  that  is 
periodically  inspected  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as 
further  proof  of  authenticity 
but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are 
eligible  for  citations  if  fish  are  caught 
under  the  above  conditions. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  within 
60  days  of  the  date  of  catch  to  be  eligible. 


APPLICATION  FOR  VIRGINIA  FRESHWATER  FISH  CITATION 

Angler's  Name  (PRINT) 

Address 

CItv                                                                                         State                                 Zip 

Kind  of  fish                                                                      Weight              lbs.              oz.:  Length 

inches 

Where  caueht                                                                                      Date  caught 

Weighed  at                                                                                                             fstore  or  other  public 

scales) 

Weighing  witnessed  by 

Signature                                                              Address 

How  caught — Fly  Rod     D                            Spinning  Rod     D                            Casting  Rod     D 

Trot  Line     Q                                                           Other 

COMMISSION  OF  GAME  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES 

P.O.   BOX  11104,   RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA  23230 

